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BUICBRALTUBE. 


THE BOLD SEA WAVE. 


BY G. LINNZUS BANKS. 


Oh! strong and brave, is the bold sea wave, 
Aud free as the wingless wind; — 

With suuny tides o’er the deep it rides, 
Aud the white spray leaves behind , 

Then the sun goes down, and his lordly crown 
We cesse for a while to see; ; 

But the bold bright wave still tunes its stave 
In the deep ears of the sea. 





When the storm comes out, and voices shout 
For help, o’er the gurgling main, 

Till the stars that gave their light to the wave, 
Are frighten’din again— 1 , 
Then the bold wave’s heard, like a wild sea bird, 

Careering on its way, 
Till it gaius the shore, aud raves the more, 
When its locks with rage turn grey. 


Then here’s to the brave, the bold sea wave, 
Tbat hath many a true heart borne, 

And }aid it low in the depth below, 
Like an infant newly born; 

While commerce brings to our ships’ free wings 
The aid of a golden sail, 

May its mizht increase, for truth and peace, 
Till the one mind shall prevail. 


— 
THE HOLY LAND. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
JERUSALEM.—A MORNING’S WALK. 

’ There islittle pleasure in visiting the places within the walls of Jera- 
salem which are reported by the monks to be the scenes of the acts and 
sufferings of Christ. There is no certainty about these : and the spots 
regarding which there can be no mistake are so interesting, that the 
mind ond heart of the traveller turn away from such as may be fabulous. 
About the site of the Temple, there is no doubt ; and beyond the walls 
one meots at every turn assurance of being where Christ walked and 
taucht, and where the great events of Jewish history took place. Let us 
eo over what I found im one ramble; and then my reader will see what 
it must be to take walks in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 

Leaving the city by the Bethlehem Gate, we descended into the val- 
ley of Hinnom or Gehenna. Here there are maby tombs cut in the 
rock, ith entrances like door-ways. W hen I speak of Bethany, I shall 
have occasion to describe the tombs of the Jews. It was in this valley, 
and close by the fountains of Siloam, that, in the days of Jewish idolatry, 
children passed through the fire, in honour of Molech. Vhis is the place 
called Tophet in Scripture,—fit to be spoken of as it was, as an image of 
hell. Here, in this place of corruption and cruelty, where fires hovered 
about living bodies, and worms preyed on the dead—here was the ima- 
terror—the worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not 
quenched.” The scene is very different now. The slopes are terraced, 
that the winter rains may not wash away the soil: and these terraces 
were to-day green with spriuging wheat; and the spreading olives and 
fig trees cast their shadows on the rich though stony soil. Streams were 
led from the pool of Siloam among the fields and gardens; and all look - 
ed cool and fresh in the once hellish spot. On the top of the opposite 
hill was the Field of Blood—the field bought asa burial place for stran- 
gers, by the priests to whom Judas returned his bribe. For the burial 
of strangers, it was used in subsequent ages; for pilgrims who died at 
the Holy City were laid there. It is now no longer enclosed ; but a 
charnel-house marks the spot. ; ; 

The pools allround Jerusalem are beautiful; the cool arching roof of 
gome, the weed-tufted sides and clear waters of all, are delicious. The 
pool of Siloam is still pretty—though less so, no doubt, that when the 
blind man, sent to wash there, opened his eyes on its sacred stream. The 
fouutain of Siloam is more beautiful than the pool. It lies deep in a 
cave, and must be reached by broad steps which wind down in the shad- 
ow. A woman sat to-day in the dim light of reflected sunshine—wash- 
ing linen in the pool. Here it was, that in days of old the priest came 
down with his golden pitcher, to draw water for the temple service ; 
and hither it was that the thought of Milton came when he sang of— 

Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God. 


ge! y o} 


We were now in the valley of Jehoshaphat; and we crossed the bot- 
tum of it, where the brook Kedron must rin when it runsat all; but it 
seems to be uow merely a winter torrent, and never to have beena con- 
stant stream. When we had ascended the opposite side of the valley, 
we were on the Mou tof Olives. The ascent was steep, —now along 
tombs, and now past fields of waving barley, flecked with the shade of 
olive trees. As we ascended, the opposite hill seemed to rise, and the 
city tospread. Two horsemen in the valley below, and a woman with a 
burden on her head, mounting to the city by a path up Moriah, looked 
so surprisingly small as to prove the grandeur of the scenery. Here- 
abouts it was, as it is said, and may reasonably be believed, that Jesus 


mourned over Jerusalem, and told his followers what would become of | 


the noble city which here rose upon their view, crowning the sacred 


mount, and shining clear against the cloudless sky. 








| that one of the pretended devotees had offered sacrilege to the goddess, 


where there is no ravine, the Roman army waseucamped. We could now 
see that rising ground, once covered with the Roman tents, but to-day 
with corn-fields and olive grounds The Romans encamped one legion 
on the Mount of Olives; bat it could not do any harm io the city ; and 
the only available point of attack—the north side—was guarded by a 
moat and three walls. The siege was long; su loag that men’s hearts 
failed them for fear, and at least one famished waman ate her own ehild: 
aud at last the city was taken and nearly destrowed , and of the Temple 
not one stone was left upon another. How we were iu the midst of these 
scenes to day! We stood where the doom was pronounced ; belew us 
was the camp of the single legion I have mentioned; opposite was the 
humbled city, with the site of the temple courts ; and over to the north 
was the camp of the enemy. Here was the whole scene of that “ great 
tribulation, sach as was not known from the beginning of the world.” 
From the summit of Olivet, we went down to the sceneof that other 
tribulation—that anguish of mind which has perhaps never been su~pas- 
ed from the beginning of the world, ‘“ When Jesus had spoken these 
words” (his words of cheer after the last supper) “ he went forth,” we 
are told, “ with his disciplesover the brook Kedron, where was a garden.” 
This garden we entered to-day from the other direction, and leit it by 
cressing the bed of the brook. It isa dreary place now, very unlike 
what it must have been when “ Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his 
disciples.” It isa plot of ground on a slope above the brook, enclosed 
with fences of loose stones and occupied by eight extremely old olive- 
trees—the oldest, I should think, that we saw in all our travels. I do not 
mean that they could have been growing in the days of Christ. That is 
supposed to be impossible; though | never could learn what is the great- 
est age known to be attained by the olive tree. The roots of these were 
supported by little terraces of stones, that-neither trees nor soil might be 
washed down the slope by the winter torrents. But little remains of 
these once fine trees but hollow tranks and a few straggling branches. 
It is with the mind’s eye that we must see the fillingup of this garden en- 
closure where Jesus “ ofttimes resorted thither,’’—its orchard of tig, pome- 
granate, and olive trees, and the grass or young springing corn under 
toot. From every part of it the approach of Judas and his party must 
have been visible. By their “ lanterns and torches and weapous,”’ gleam- 
ing in the light, they mast have been seen descending the hill from the 
city gate The sleeping disciples may not have heeded the lights and 
footsteps of the multitude; but step by step as it wound down the steep, 


that the hour of his fate drew on. 


city, turning aside, however, to skirt the north wail, instead of returning 
home through the streets, Not to mentiun now other things that we saw, 
we noted much connected with the siege ;—the nature of the ground— 
favourable for the encampment of an army, and the shallow moat under 
the walls, where the Romans brought two great wooden towers on wheels 
that the men in the towers might fight on alevel with those on the walls. 
aud throw missiles into the town. This scene of conflict is very quiet 
now. A crop of barley was ripening under the very walls; and an Arab, 





SS 


ed the sheep pool, near the Damascus gate. The proud Roman and des- 
pairing Jew were not more unlike each other than this Arab, with his 
pathetic face, was unlike them botb. As he stooped under the dim arches 
| of the rock, and his red cap came into contrast with the dark grey of the 
| still water below, and the green of the dangling weeds over his head, 
our thoughts were recalled to our own day, and to a sense of the beauty 
we meet in every nook and corner of the Holy Land. 

From this ramble my readers may see something of what it is to take 
walksin the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 

——_——_ 

| EROTION—A TALE OF ANCIENT GREECE. 


CHAPTER I. 
In the early days of Greece, when the gods yet spoke with men, before 
the oracles were silent in the groves of Dudona, aad while the nymphs 
; and dryads still lingered by wood and fountain, there was in Taurica a 
| temple consecrated to Diana. Night and day in the sanctuary the virgin 
| priestess of the goddess kept vigil round her statue. Men said that this 
| treasure was not the work of human hands, bat had fallen from heaven. 
| The elders of the generation well remembered that when the temple was 
| finished, the priesthood who mourned over the yet vacant shrine of the 
goddess, had one night left it in the moonlight solitude, and lo! next 
morning a beautiful statue of the divinity was in its place. How such 
glorious loveliness could have sprung to life from the cold marble, unless 
by an immortal touch, no one could imagine, but all worshipped the form 
as a direct token from heaven that their piety had been accepted. Not 
many days after, at the very foot of the statue, died a pale youth, whom 
no one knew, save that he haunted the temple for months. Some kind 
hand gave him a tomb, and his name was never spoken ; they worship- | 
ped their idol still, and no man dreamed that its divine origin was only 
| that it came from the hand of unknown, but heaven-born and immortal 
Genius 
This old tale was now forgotten, but far and wide spread the fame and 
| renown of the shrine. Pilgrima came from all lands to kneel betore the 
| statue which had fallen from heaven, and brought back to their distant 
| homes wondrous tales ofits divine loveliness. Men spoke with reverence 
of the oracle of Diana Taurica, and the white walls of the temple were 
looked upon from afar with enthusiastic adoration. But after a time 











and then crossed the brook, and turned up to the garden, the victim knew | 


By the way the crowd came down, we now ascended towards the | 


with asoft mild countenance, was filling his water-skins at the pool, cail- | 


how, or by what unearthly ceremonies, was known to none except the 
higher order of the priesthood. The golden curtains of the inner sanc- 
| tuary were drawn, and nothing was heard or seenjby those who waited 


| without, crouching with veiled faces, or lying prostrate on the marble 


floor. They were ail young girls, some hardly past childhood ; self-dedi- 
cated, or else vowed by their parents to the service of Diana. Many of 
them were beautiful; some with the pure, pale, statue-like features of 
their clime; others with dazzling golden locks, and cheeks like roge- 
leaves. One of them—she was fairest of all—kuelt motionless, not in 
fear, but with her head uplifted in ecstatic enthusiasm that dilated her 
young, child-like face, until it wore an almost divine aspect. One of the 
elder novices drew near, and looked at her, sayirg in a whisper, as if 
she trembled at the sound of her own voice,— 

“« Erotion, how is it with thee ?” 

Erction moved not nor answered. 

‘Hush, Phrene, speak not to her,’’ said another maiden fearfully. 
“ Seest thou not that the power of the goddess is upen her?” And the 
young girls sprang away from their companion, whose wild eyes were 
tixed on vacancy, as if she beheld what was invisible to all others. 

“‘ Diana the mighty has called her,” whispered Phrene; “she was never 
like one of us.” 

“ Aud none know wkence she came, for she was brough: up from a 
babe in the temple, an orphan, and homeless,’ said the violet-eyed 
Cydippe. 

“p tis the goddess’s will, doubtless, that the lot this night should fall 
upon her,’ murmared Leucone; and then a heavy silence gathered 
over all the maidens, for they trembled at the fearful ordeal which one 
of them, they knew not who, must go through, in that long, lonely vi- 
gil, before the statue of Diana Triformis. 

At last, from the silence which pervaded the sanctuary, arose a faint 
melody, like the wind passing over the strings of a harp—clouds of in- 
cense rolled in fragrant wreaths from above the golden screen, filling the 
temple with luxurious perfume, that steeped every sense with its intox- 
icating power. Then the curtains were lifted, and with her long black 
garments sweeping the ground, came forth the high priestess, the chosen 
of Diana, Iphigenia, daaghter of Agamemnon. 

Beautiful was she, as when she was led to the sacrifice at Aulis—but it 
was the beauty ofa marble statue. There was no trace of life in herfage, 
except in the dark, unfathomable eyes, 

“ Orb within orb, deeper than sleep ordeath.” 


Her black robes moved without a sound, and her unbound hair twined 
like a golden serpent round her bare white arms, which folded on her 
| breast. As she advanced, the young novices moved aside, all but the 
} The high-priestess 





| still kneeling Erotion, who remained immovable, 
| looked upon the child, and touched her with a light finger. A shiver 

came over her frame, she lifted her eyes, and glanced round wildly. like 
one awaking from a trance. 

“ Arise, my daughter,”’ said Iphigenia, in a voice that ,.ounded sweet, 
and yet solemn; and the maiden rose up, and crept silently to her com. 
2aulONs. 

;, And now the golden urn was brought forth, that the fatal lot might be 


| drawn, which appointed one of the young novices to the awful vigil. 
} Each year one of the band was thus chosen, who, after this initiation, 


was received into the priestess, as by the goddese’s will, or else banished 


| the temple, and never more seen by human eye. That the ordeal was ter- 


rible, all knew well, for many a frail creature had been found. in the 
grey light of morning, dead on the marble pavement; while those who 
passed through that fearfal night, never again recovered the sweet smiling 
tace of youth. But what the trial was none could tell, for each novice 
took a solemn vow never to reveal it. No marvel was it that many a 
bright cheek grew pale, and many a lip quivered with fear, as the mai- 
dens advanced one by one to the urn. 

The lot fell upon Erotion. Then rose up the wild chorus of the priest- 
esses, as they closed round the chosen one of Diana, the pale, silent child, 
who stood without word or movement, while they took away her no- 
vice’s tunic, and robed her in a long garment of white wool, placing on 
her head the consecrated poppy-wreath, sacred to the goddess. 

“ Dost thou fear?” said the high-priestess, as the young girl bent at 
her feet, ere entering the sanctuary.—“ Dost thou fear, my daughter ?” 

‘“‘T have no fear,”’ murmured Erotion; and there was indeed no 
terror on that fair young face, but an expression of mingled awe and 
rapture. 

Iphigenia laid her hands on the child’s head— 

“ The goddess calls thee, and must be obeyed. Go, and be thou for- 
tunate ; for the influence of Her whose name is unutterable, is upon 
thee.” 

The child arose—the golden curtains were lifted—they closed upon her 
and the awful vigil was begun. 


CHAPTER II. 


There was dead silence in the temple; the lamps burned dimly on 
the altar, and threw long shadows on the wall; everywhere else the 
darkness seemed like a visible presence—a gloom that could be felt, 
gathering around, andtaking wild and horrible shapes, the more horrible 
because they were undefined. Beneath the veiled statue of the god- 
dess crouched Erotion; her large dark eyes were not drooping, but fix- 
ed steadfastly to the image—her head was not buried in terror in her robe, 
but raised fearlessly. Still there was nosound, no movement—the statue 








| these worshippers from foreign lands came no more. It was whispered 


and that Diana had exacted a fearful expiation. The real secret was 
never breathed ; but for years after, many strangers who entered the 
| temple were seen no more on earth. Stil the waite-robed priestesses 


t Dwellers in our cli- | encircled the flower-crowned shrine, and the statue of the goddess shone 
mate cannot conceive of such a sight as Jerusalem seen from the summit | in imperishable beauty. \ 
of the Mount of Olives. The Moab mountains, over towards the Dead | It was the yearly festival of Diada Taurica, and the temple was filled | 
Sea, are drest in the softest hues of purple, lilac, and grey. The hill, with the music of choral hymns, and the odours of incense-laden sacri- | 
country t» the north is almost gaudy with its contrasts of colour ; its white | fices. Throughout the long summer day the goddess was worshipped in 
or grey stones, red soil: and crops of vivid green. But the city is the | her character of huntress-queen. No longer hovering silently in the dim | 
glory—aloft on the steep—its long lines of wall clearly defining it to} light of the temple, the virgin priestesses laid aside their white garments | 
the sight, and every minaret and cupola, and almost every stone mark- | for a sylvan dress, and rushed to the open woods, where the day was { 
ed out by the brilliant sunshine against the deep blue sky. In the | spent in wild jcy, and sports such as betitted the nymphs of Diana. Upon 
Spaces unbuilt hin the walls, are tufts of verdure; and cypresses | these revels no unballowed eye dared look ; such iutrasion was instantly 
spring hereund there from some convent garden. The green lawns of | punished with death, : : 
the Mosque o! ¢ ire spread out small before the eye, with their But when twilight drew on, then began the worship of Cynthia, the 
groups of tiny grey moving p le. If it is now so glorious a place to the | goddess of the night. As the full moon arose, there was heard from the 
eye, what must it have been int days ofits pride! Yet, in that d ry smple ahymn, sweet, yet plai and solemn withal. Through the 
whien e "Vv « ked for the exult ig blessing “* Peace be within thy / deserted streets wound the maiden train, led by the high priestess. Then | 
wal! l pi vy wilt t 1 ces!” there came instead the lam Initiated, who had tor r be | to the service of the tem 
eutat over Jerusalem cilled the prophets and stoned t} ind afterwards walked the you s, crowned with ponpye-v 
m ] s yust be therefore left des late. lands, and chanting Hymns in the still and s nh mo ynlight. ; Last ol 

I lf pon the strength of the walls, th ill came the young maidens of the city, who alone w Ve permitted to wit- 
™m hen 8] iging 480 feet from the | ness and share in the solemnities. : 
be y ie de; ind ruggedness of the ravines sui These ceremonies ended with the twilight. When nicht can | 
rouuding the ; hree sides, might well ask when those things should | mysterious rites of Diana Triformis was celebrated. There, in her cha- 
bi v d be accomplished. On the fourth side, the north, | racter of queen of the land of silence and death, Hecate was adored : 


moved not under its drapery; there was no presence in the temple 
save that of night and darkness, and these brought no fear to the heart of 
the lonely child. 

By degrees it seemed as if the poppies which bound her hair were 
piercing with their dreamy influence unto her brain. The eyelids closed, 
the cheek fell upon the hand, and a delicious numbness, which was 
scarcely sleep, absorbed the senses of Erotion. Gradually the image 
upon which she looked appeared to move underneath its veil : the marble 
dissolved into folds that took the appearance of mist, and two strangely- 
beautiful eyes gleamed from out that vapoury shround. The child felt 
them upon her, looking into her very soul, and binding her with a spell 
of stillness, so that she could not turn away from that mysterious gaze. 
At last words came to her trembling lips, and Erotion said— 

“ What wouldst thou, O goddess? Behold Iam here. Art thou she 
whose name I may pot utter 7” 

An answer came—it was not from the animated statue, buta voice, an 


airy ugue,” like that which poets hear in the wind, in the rustling of 
the trees, in the stirring of the grass. So faint was it, that whence it 
came Erotion knew not ; but to her opened ears it sounded distinct and 
lam spi whom mankind worship under the name of Diana, 
at t try , existing in heaven, on earth, and in the land of the 
ead. I have no form, bat men give me such shape, and asc :to me 
1 symbols us are easi 41 comprehension to the human mind. What 
is purer than the moon in heaven, or the life of a woodland virgin on 
earth? but these are only personifications of my being. Mankind in- 
vest me with a nature halt human, half divine : they build me temples 
" shrines, yet | am ev ry where—a spiritu al essence, ding neither 
p rs nor sacrilices 
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THe Aivion. 








As the Voice spoke, boldness and clearness came to the maiden’s soul ; 
every cloud of fear and mortal weakness was swept away ; her intellect 
expanded, and the child of fourteen years felt and apprehended as a wo- 
mun, nay, a8 an angel. 

“ Yet, O spirit,” said Erotion, “ thou sufferest us to worship thee asa 
goddess 1” 

‘ Because man’s piety depends much on outward show; yet those 
whom I choose know me.as I am—therefore have I chosen thee, Ero- 
tion.” 

“Can the divine thus regard the human?” said the child. 

“ Look by thy side, and thou shalt know.” 

Erotion turned, and lo! on either hand there stood beside her two 
forme of stature far above mortal height. One seemed a spirit of light, 
with floating garments, woven as it were of sunbeams; the other, dark, 

loomy, and half concealed by an ebon mantle, that veiled the face and 

rm. The child looked in wonder; but, even while she beheld, the 
phantoms melted into air. 

“ These are thy good and evil genii,”’ said the invisible Voice; “ they were | 
with thee at thy birth, aud will follow thee until death. It is taey who 
inspire thee with thougits holy or sinful, sweet or bitter; who produce 
all those strange and warring impulses which rule thy life. They have 
power over thee, but not over thy destiny, except so far as it is under thine 
own control, according as thou listenest to one or other of the guardian 
spirits.” 

Me I see, I feel !” cried the child. ‘I dreamed of this before—now I 
knowit.. Life isa mystery indeed, O spirit;’’ and Erotion’s voice sank 
into a solemn and trembling tone. ‘Tell me what is death?” 

No auswer came ; but a touch, light as that of summer air, pressed 
Erotion’s lips and eyer. Immediately the lids dropped ; she beheld no 
more the sanctuary or the image, but adim haze, through which myriads 
of shapes, some horrible, some lovely, were visible, like bright floating 
specks that glide before the eyesere slumber comes on. Faintly in the 
child’s ear came aerial music, sweeter than she had ever before heard, 
even in dreams; her breathing ceased, and yet it was no pain ; her limbs 
relaxed, and astilly calm came over them. A voice whispered, “ Ero- 
tion, this is death ;’”’ and then she felt no more. : 

The child awoke as out of a longsleep, and found herself wandering 
on what seemed a desolate and sandy shore. Before, in the distance lay 
the dim and gloomy sea: behind, clouds shut the river outfrom the view. 
Those that reached that shore might no more look behind. The child 
glanced fearfully round her, but could see nothing except the lonely shore, 
and the terrible, still, waveless sea, that looked as though no living thing 
had ever stirred beneath its waters. Erotion wrung her hands, but lo ! 
palm met palm as air meets air—they were nought but outward semblance. 
She lifted her voice to cry aloud, but no sound echoed in the stillness of 
the fearful place. She glided over the shore, but her feet felt not the 
sands over which they passed, and left no prints behind. Again Ero- 
tion's lips strove to utter a sound ; all was still; but an answer came—a 
voice, which the child knew weli, murmured— 

“ Fear not, Erotion; Iam here. I rule in the Jand of silence as upon 
earth. Come with me, and thou shalt cross the ocean which separates 
life from eternity.” 

Impelled by an invisible power, Erotion reached the margin of tha 
dark sea. It neither ebbed nor flowed; no light waves danced agee 
its surface, which was one unvaried dusky hue, as if an eternal thunder- 
cloud hung over it, and was reflected in its mysterious depths. Only one 
slender thread of brightness, such as the moon casts on the sea, made a 
silver pathway over it. Thechild stood trembling on the verge. 

“ Erotion, place thy foot on the ocean without fear,” said the Voice at 
her side. 

Erotion did so, and it yielded not. Swiftly she g'ided along the silver 
line, with a motion like that which is ‘elt in dreams, when we seem borne 
through the air, invisibly. The desolate shore grew dim as the child 
sped on; the clouds furled off from the leadeu sky above ; the sea be- 
neath her feet grew limpid and blue, and meiodious with dancing rip- 
ples. On, on, until inthe dim horizon arose a golden cloud, which gra- 
dually furmed itself into a land, beautiful as Paradise, where Erotion be- 
held vales, and purple hills, trees, fountains and rivers; among which 
flitted like fireflies on eastern nights, bright and lovely forms, transpar- 
ent as vapours, and yet bearing mortal semblance. As Erotion’s feet | 
touched the golden strand, she heard glorious music; she strove to join | 
in the heavenly melody, and strains came from her lips, so sweet, so di- | 
vine that her soul was ravished with the angelic harmony. 

‘‘ Thou hast passed through the Ocean of Death,” said the Voice which 
still accompanied her ; “ thou art now in the land of immortality.” 

And never, save in dreams, did mortal eye behold a land so glorious. It | 
was most like those landscapes we trace sometimes in the sky, where | 
snowy hills, and purple valleys, and silver streams, seemed formed in the | 
clouds of sunset, vanishing as soon as formed. But here there was no 
night to dim the never-fading view ; for, though like earth, as, in its 
gloritied beauty, it sprang from the hand of the Faghioner, stil! it was not | 
earthly. 

The child’s spirit lifted its airy hancs in wild rapture; and then Erotion | 

lided towards the green plain that sloped to the sea, the unseen Voice | 
Sading her on. Thus she passed, until she came nearer to those beauti- | 
ful shadows which came flitting about on every side. Human they | 
seemed, but >t was humanity exalted into perfect beauty. 

‘Who are these shapes that I see ?”’ asked the child. 

“They are the spirits of the dead,” answered the guiding Voice. | 
‘ Thon seest that each bears the face and form which it wore on earth ; 
yet they are only shadows, for the soui is of itself impalpable. They en- 
joy perfect bliss; and those delights which the spirit felt while in its | 
clay vestures, are theirs now unalloyed—love in its essence, knowledge, | 
wisdom, genius, every sensation in which the body had no share ; and | 
those who on“earth most cherished these spiritual pleasures, enjoy them | 
highest now.” 

“And oh!” said Erotion, “ if those are the souls of the wise and holy | 
dead, where are those of the unrighteous ?”’ 

A soft sigh, like the closing of a flower at sunset, was heard by the | 
child, and the voice answered sadly — | 

‘‘ We may not speak of them; they are not here; they sleep.”’ 

Without another word, Erotion glided on until she came to a green re- 
cess, golden-wove with sunbeam threads, that made a fairy network | 
through the trees. There, hymning glorious poetry, such as never earth- | 
ly bard conceived, reclined a shadow which seemed a youth, His face— } 
and it was the same which had grown pale and sunken in sife —now shone | 
with divine beauty; the golden hair waved, and the sweet eyes looked 
as they did on earth. 

“T lived—i sutfered—i died!” cried the poet in his song—‘ and yet | 
men knew menot, I brought with me fire from heaven, and it was not | 
seen; yet I cherished it in my bosom—it warmed and cherished me, and 
I was happy.” 

The child drew near, and her spirit stood face to face with the poet’s | 
soul. Erotion spoke, for she felt no fear— 

‘“And yet thou didst die unknown, and hast left behind no immortal | 
name.” | 

“Not so,” said the Shadow; “for men sing my songs. I live again in | 
their hearts, through my undying thoughts, though they never heard my | 
name. The conqueror leaves high-sounding tiiles behind, but they ring | 
in the ear like passing words. The poet lives in his works: age after | 
age men think his thoughts; they walk with him as with a friend—they 
grow wiser and better for his lore; and though his very name is for 
gotten, his genius speaks in their hearts. This is the only true immor- 
tality.” 

And as the child turned she heard from another celestial bower the | 
echoing of the same song. There stood another soul, like the poet’s in 
radiance ; and lo! wherever the Shadow turned its beaming eyes, phan- 
tome divine and glowing appeared in air ;—the artist had now no need 
of the frail hand which lay mingled with earth’s dust, to embody the im- 
ages which haunted his noble spirit. | 

“ Genius is the ouly immortality on earth,” echoed the Shadow. “[/} 
laboured, I perished, and no man heeded ; yet it is nought te menow. | 
am’ blessed ; all sorrow has vanished like a dream. No friendly foot ho. | 
vers near my grave, but Il am not forgotten even ov earth. Do not men | 
bow down before my work !—do not they call it divine ?—my giorious 
ideal !—do they not adore it, thinking it came from the finger of a god; | 
and yet the hand that made it is now a heap of dust. But the work re- | 
mains, and | hive still in the creation of my own genius.” 

Erotion knew not the furm of the spirit which thus spake; but her 
awakened soul told her that she beheld him who had given to the vemple 
of Diana Taurica its goddess, 








Onward went the spirit of the child, through meadows and valleys thick 


with imperishable flowers—over streams that sang ever their own sweet 
melodies—amidst woods whose leaves kuew no withering ; and still the 
invisible Voice followed. At last Erotion came where the sunshine grew 
less bright, the flowers less beautiful, while a thin silver mist, like twi- 


light vapours, obscured the view. Through it there floated shadows like | 


the rest, but less brilliant, while on each tace rested a pensive sweetness 


that wasalmost sad. Again a question rose to the child’s lips, but ere it | 


was uttered the Voice answered— 


ns — ———— 
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“ These are they who have once erred, suffered, and repented on earth. 
They are happy; yet there still remains a faint shade of sadness—the me- 
mory of the past—until every sorrow which their error caused to others 
on earth shall have passed —e 

As the Voice ceased, one of the spirits glided towards the child. It 
bore the semblance of a fair woman: the face was pale, but oh, how hea- 
veniy sweet! Erotion had seen it in her dreams; it had looked down 
apon her from among the starsin her night-watehes. She had not known 
it then, save as a sweet fancy; but now her senses were all unclouded 
and the child felt that she was near the spirit of her mother, whom on 
earth she had never beheld. Theshadow approached; soft arms clasped 
Erotion—sweet kisses were upon her eye-lids; for death cannot change 
love, least of all the love of a mother. 

“Has death freed thee, too, oh, my daughter!”’ whispered the spirit 
and bright pearls—they were not tears now—shone in the celestial eyes ; 
“then soon shall all trace of sutfering caused by 'me be swept from earth 
aud I shall be entirely blessed.” ’ 

* Art thou not so now ?” said the child. 

Again that mourniul look rested on the face of the s,urit. 

«T sinned—I broke the solemn vows oi a priestess for esrthly love—I 
carried a deceitful heart to the holy shrine; yet I paid in death a fearfal 
atonement—more fearful still was the thought of thee. Cruel was the 
mercy that delayed the punishment, to make it only more bitter. But 
ere death came, I met it with acalm and penitent heart, and it wafted me 
to rest and peace. Here I await thee, and oue more, The day is now 
come.” 

“Not yet, not yet,” uttered the mysterious Voice, and Erotion felt 
herself borne away on the wings of a summer breeze into a lovely glade. 
There spirits diviner and more beautiful in shape than any she had yet 
beheld, were floating over the grass, or listening to etherial music. The | 


were crowned with stars, and bore golden palm branches, and their 
brightness was such, that the child veiled her eyes from the sight. But 
they came near and lifted her in their dazzling arms, while their glorious 
song rose loud and triumphant. 

‘We are blessed, we are blessed; we died joyfully for what was dear- 
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don! I knew not of thy vow Ww. i 
Sock of bit eee y 8—I knew not that to love thee was a si 

Erotion shuddered as she listened to these ravings. 

* gery Iam not Iole; [ am Erotion, and never until now did my 

wildly ey thee. Tell me who thou art, and why thou splakest thas 
; “Tam Tisamenes of Crete,”’ answered the stranger, in a calmer voice. 
Seventeen years ago, the fatal wrath of the sea-gods threw me on this 
coast. Isaw, wooed, and won a fair virgin, named Iole. I knew not 
her birth or fortunes, save that she loved me—oh, too well! Maiden, 
like thee she was a priestess of Diana. Her punishment was death. She 
betrayed me not; lescaped. Traitor that was who dared not die with 
Tole! But she was revenged ; night and day the furies haunt me; and 
she, too, oh, maiden—she stands and looks like thee—like thee; with her 
marble features, her dark ficating hair, her mournful eyes. Off, off; look 
not at me with those eyes—they are the eyes of Iole.” 

As Erotion listened, her stature dilated, and wild excitement shone in 
her countenance. She lifted up her arms in the moonlight, which grew 
broader and brighter as the storm passed away, and cried— 

“O great Diana, pardon! The will of the gods be done.’”’ Then she 
turned to the stranger, and said, in tones low and tremulous—“I never 
beheld father or mother. I was born in the temple sixteen years ago. 
They told me my mother was a priestess, who sinned and died; but I 


knew nother name till now. Oh, stranger! of i 
garment’s hem; for I am Iole’s child.” “ aad ss | berheaea 


CHAPTER IV. 


Throughout the calm moonlight summer’s night which succeeded the 
tempest, the father and daughter sat together in the cave. Erotion bound 
up the bruised limbs of the chipwreeked man with her priestess’ veil ; 
she dipped her long tresses in the cool water, and laid them on his brow - 
sne called nim by the sweet name which her lips had never uttered be- 
fore—‘ Father, dear father ;” and the madness passed away from the soul 
of Tisamenes of Crete. He sat with his daughter’s hand in his, lookin 








est to us on earth; we feared not the lonely shore nor the gloomy sea, and 
we enjoy a rapturous immortality. Oh, spirit, }oosed from its earth-bonds | 
for a time, behold thy destiny—thou shalt be one of us—rejoice, rejoice! 
Such a death is sweet—sweet as a babe’s slumber—such an immortality | 
is unspeakably glorious. Erotion, fulfil thy destiny, and come to us.” | 

The child seemed to fall from that divine embrace, down, down through 
mists and darkness unfathomable—time and space, myriads of ages, aud | 
millions of leagues appeared to gather behind her, until the same sof; | 
touch was laid upon her eyes and lips, and Erotion awoke froin her 
trance. 

She lay on the floor of the a the sacred lamp was nearly ex- 
tinguished, aud the grey morning twilight rested on the veiled statue of | 
Diana Taurica, that stood immovable in its white shroud 


CHAPTER III. | 


Never more alter that wondrous night did the vowed one of Diana | 
move or speak as a child. Erotion was not sad, but none ever heard | 
from her lips the light-hearted laughter of girlhood. Her eyes were of 
a dreamy depth, and had a strange, mysterious look, as if her soul saw | 
without the aid of mere bodily organs. She walked through the world | 
as though she beheld it not; shut up in herself, her outward life seemed | 
mechanical, while her inner mind was ever brooding over things beyoud | 
earth. Men looked upon her as one on whom the spirit of the goddess | 
had fallen; the few words which dropped from her lips were regurded as 
oracles; no eye followed her—no power controlled her. Wrapped in 
her priestess’ veil, the young maiden passed from the temple to the ¢ ity, 
from the city to the sylvan forest, or the lone saga shore, and no one | 
stayed her. She passed, like a spirit of purity and beauty ; wild, untn- | 
tored men looked and turned aside in reverence, as if Diana herself were 
among them; children beheld with wouder one who was like themselves 
in years and in semblance, and yet so unlike. But one and all regarded 
Erotion as the chosen of the goddess. 

As months and years gathered over the head of the maiden, the strange | 
spell which had overshadowed her childhood seemed to grow stronger. | 
Even the vowed novices thought of their own beauty in girlish vanity, | 
and talked of the world outside the temple walls; but no such feelings 
ever disturbed Erotion’s unworldly nature. Beautiful she was, but it 


, was the beauty of an angel, not ofa woman; no eye could look upon her | 
|and mingle her idea with that of earthly love. 
) 


In the long summer days, Erotion went out in the forest; there, in the 
deepest glades, she wandered alone with her own soul. Sometimes chil- 
dren who were suffered to run wild in the woods, came home and told of 
a strange and lovely face which they had seen gleaming through the 
trees, and mothers remembered that it was a place haunted by Dryad and 
Oread, and thought it no marvel that such should love to look upon beeu- 
teousinfancy. Often, too, the wayfaring peasant heard above the melody | 
of hidden waters, a sweet and mysterious voice, and said it was the Naijad | 
singing beside her fountain. | 

But more than the green plains and the woody recesses, did the young 
priestess love the sea-shore. A spell for which she could not account 
drew her ever to the margin of that dark sea, now called the Euxine, on 
whose shore the city stood. Its gloomy billows, its wild coast, its frown- | 
ing rocks, had for her an inexplicable charm; it might be that they re- 
called the memory of that wondrous dream in the temple, if dream, in- 
deed, it was, which seemed so real. In the splendour of noon, in the 
dusky eve, in storm and in calm, Erotion haunted the shore and watched 
the sea. Mariners from afar saw her white garments fluating on high 
cliffs and in sand-bound caves, which hitherto only the sea-bird had visit- 
ed, and told strange tales of ocean nymphs and coral-crowned nereids. 

In her solitude, Erotion pondered on her destiny ; the winds and ever- 


| murmuring waves were her teachers and companions; they seemed to 


speak to her as the visible voice had done in her dream, of things great 
and wonderful—of the marvels of nature—of the life of the soul—of 
poetry, genius, and all-pervading love. Then she thought of her own 
strange and lonely life—-of her mysterious birth, and again she felt the | 
embrace of the spirit who had called her child, and whose mystic words 
she had heard in the vision. And then Erotion’s thoughts turned from | 
the dark and unexplained past to the tuture, still more vague and sha- | 
dowy; and amidst all these musings came pealing the farewell chant 
which she had last heard in the glorious land of immortality—* Erotion, | 
Erotion, fulfil thy destiny, and come !” 
It was one of those evenings when the glories of the setting sun might 
truly bring to a Greek imagination the idea of Hyperion in his golden 
chariot, or of Tithonus, the bridegroom, sinking into the wavy arms of | 
Thetis. Erotion wandered along the sea-shore. She watched the sun iu 
his cloud pavilion, and thought that an orb so glorious was a fit dwelling 
fora god. She remembered the legend she had heard—of the elder race 
of gods—of Hyperion, the Titan, whose throne was in the san, and be- 
fore whose giant beauty even that of the young Apollo grew dim; how | 
that he and his brethren had been overthrown by a mightier power than 
even their own, and that Olympian Jove was now worshipped by man- 
kind. And then came across the memory of the inspired maiden the | 
words which she had listened to from the Voice, that all these were as | 


shadows, and that the gods of Olympus were but personifications of the | 
various powers of nature, or of holy sentiments, thus made tangible 
objects of worship to the darkened mind of man. 

Absorbed in thoughts like these, Erotion saw not that the black clouds 
of asudden tempest had gathered over the fair evening sky, that the | 
waves were rising, and the whirlwind was heard in the air. The sea- | 
birds shrieked, and flew to the crevices of the rocks, againat which dash. | 
ed the billows thundering and heavily. Nearer came the tempest, bear- | 
ing destruction on its wings, as if the powers of ea th, heaven, and. sea | 
were at warfare and were mingled together in deadly confusion. Through | 
all this fearful contest went the maiden, her long black hair tossed by the 
winds, her garments torn, her white feet bleeding, and leaving their red 
traces over the sand, until she came toa little cave she knew. She stood 
at its entrance, and the struggling moonbeam. that glimmered through 
the edge of a black cloud, lighting up her form, made her seem like a 
wandering ghost by the side of the gloomy river of Tartatus. 

As she stood and looked into the thick darkness of the cave, a man’s 
voice, hoarse with terror, sounded from within. 

‘Iule, ole, art thou come to visit me in death? Has no tomb yet re- 
ceived thy clay, that thou must wander here as an avenging spirit. Iole, | 
| Lole, depart and let me die.”’ or 

Aud the cry became a shriek of horror as Erotion drew nigh, and bent | 
over the speaker—a grey-haired men, whose foreign garments, covered | 
with sea-weed, and bruised limbs, bespoke him a shipwrecked stranger, 
driven thither by the storm. 

‘Fear me not,” said the sweet voice of Erotion; “i am no spirit, but 
a woman, a priestess of the tempie which is nigh here, the temple of 
| Diana Taurica.”’ 

A cry such as only the wildest agony forces from man’s lips, was utter- 
| ed by the stranger— 

| “Diana Taurica—a priestess!”’ he shrie 
| here. It is no dream; thou art, indeed 


ked. ‘ Oh, ye gods,am [ then 
lole. Oh, tortured epirit! pare} 


into her calm sweet face, in which the wild enthusiasm of the vowed anc 


| inspired priestess were seen no more, but had given place to an expres- 


siou of tenderness and human love. 

“Now thou lookest like [ole in the days of our early love. I knew 
not but that the murderers destroyed the babe with the mother. The 
gods be praised, that through sorrow, and shipwreck, and pain, | have 
found my child—the child of the dead Iole. I will stay aed L wil 
never leave thee more, Erotion, since that is thy name; but | can 
only call thee my daughter, my sweet daughter. We will! not be parted 
more, 

As the morning dawned, Tisamenes tried to raise himself from the 
floor of the cave. 

‘Tam faint, my child,” he said, feebly—* faint from hunger. ‘Take me 
with thee to the city where I may find food.” 

Erotion turned away, and wept. 

ie Ob, my father'’’ she said, “I thought not of this in my joy; the gods 
have pity upon us! Dost thou not know that for these sixteen years, a8 
an atonement for thy—oh, not thy sin, my father, never will my lips utter 
such word against thee; but that since then, all strangers whom the sea 
casts on our shore are sacrificed to the vengeance of the goddess. Thou 
wilt be murdered; and I, how shall I save thee?” ? 

“Is iteven so?” murmured Tisamenes. “Thea the fates have brought 
me hither, that the same hands which shed Iole’s blood may be imbrued 
in mine. LTamcontent; since [ have found thee, Erotion, let me die.”’ 

“Thou shalt not die, my father,” cried Erotion, ina voice of shrill 
agony, which startled the very birds that the first beams of daylight had 
awakened from their cavern-nook, so that they flew over the heads of 
father and daughter, uttering discordant screams. 

Tisamenes buried his face in his robe, and spoke no more; but Erotion, 
after a thoughtful silence, said quickly and decisively— 

“My father, thou must stay here. itis bright morning; I will go in 
search of food—not to the temple—let them think I have perished in 


j|the storm. Ifno man will give me food. J will beg——I will st: al; is it 


not for thee? Rest here in peace, my father; 1 will come again- ru 
shalt not die.”’ : 3 

And Erotion, wrapping around her the fragments of her white robe, 
wiih her young face, no longer hidden by her priestess’s veil, now pale, 
now glowing with shame, as curious eyes were cast upon its beauty, pas 
sed through sulitary and devious ways into the city. She heard a wail- 
ing rise up from the temple, and sawa band of the sacred attendants 
come from the shore, with half-extinguished torches. As they passed her 
hiding place, they talked, with low tones, of the lost priestess; how, 
amidst the conflict of the elements, Diana bad carried away her own. 
Then Erotion sprang up from where she had nestled beside a vine dres 
ser’s cottage, snatched from the terrified wife her husband’s repast of 
bread and olives, tore the rich bunches of grapes that hung beside her, 
and sped away like a hunted deer. 

Ere long, Erotion was beside her almost dying father, with his head 
on her knee, placing between his parched lips the cooling fruit and the 
welcome bread, and weeping over him with a fulness of joy that was ut- 


| terly regardless of future sorrow. 


“We will stay here, my father,” she said, “ until thou art recovered, 
and then, in the dead of night, we will go far away to the wild forest—1 
know it well. I willseek fruits for thee, and we will live with the birds 
and the Howers, and never know sorrow more.” 

Tisamenes . {ted up his eyes; he was helpless as a child. 

“fT will go anywhere with thee, my daughter. The gods have surely 
pardoned my sin, they have sent thee to me, Erotion.” 

As he spoke, ashadow darkened the mouth of the cave, and before 
them stood, stern, and cold, and silent asa figure of stone, Iphigenia, the 
high-priestess of the temple. Not a word passed between her lips, as 
ehe looked on the father and daughter cliuging to each other in mute des- 
pair. She waved her hand, and the cave was filled with the armed 
guards of Thoas, the king, whose will doomed the sacrifice. Tisamenes 
was surrounded; rude hands untwined his daughter's clinging arma ; he 
was borne away; Erotion was left lying on the floor of the cavern, cold 
aud speechless. The servants of the temple advanced to seize her, but 
phigenia stayed them. 

“Touch her not,” said the stern tones of the daughter of Agamemnon; 
“she is the inspired of Diana. Shal! I doom to death a child because she 


| would fain preserve a father—I, who willingly had died for mine ? 


The attendants silently departed, and the high-priestess was alone with 
Erotion. 

“ Arise, my daughter,” said Iphigenia, lifting the maiden up by the 
cold, powerless hand—“ arise and come with me.” 

Erotion arose, and without a sigh or tear. as passively as one of those 
moving, lifelike, yet lifeless golden statues with which, as Homer sings, 
the artificer-god supported his steps, the maiden followed the high-priest- 
ess to the temple. 

Tisamenes was doomed: no power, no prayers could save the man 


| who had done sacrilege to the shrine of Diana, on whose altar the blood 


of many a guiltless stranger had been shed ia vain atonement, urti! fate 
brought the rightful victim thither. So reasoned the kingly and priestl 


| devotees, and night and day, until the day of sacrifice came, thankful li- 
| bations were poured upon the shrine, and pwans were chanted in joy that 


the atonement was come. Tisamenes lay in his prison, awaiting the time, 


| calm, if not happy. Erotion, whose wild eyes gleamed with a yet strong 


er inspiration, so that none dared look upon her to stay her feet—Erotion 
went hither and thither at her own will, flitting about like a phantom— 
now in the city, now at the shrine, and then in the very prison where the 
captive lay. Sometimes she would look upon her father with eyes 0! 
fearful calmness, and then weep over him in frantic despair, repeat'!28 
the agonized cry which had first rung in the fatal cave, “ My fathe! my 
father, thou shait not die.” 

At last a sudden purpose seemed to give her strength and firmness. 
Some days before the yearly festival of Diana, whose midnig!' rites 
were to be crowned with ahuman sacrifice; the death of Tisamenes Ero- 
tion, alone and unaided, passed from the prison doors to the palace of 
Thoas. The barbarian king of Taurica sat among his counsellors, when 
he was told that a maiden craved audience. In the midst of that wild 


| throng of savage men, the virgin priestess passed, until she stood like a 


vision of light before the throue of the king, aad preferred her request ; 
the prayer of a child fora father’s life. ; 

“Okiug,” she cried, “the very memory of the crime has passed away 
from earth; she who sinned was punished—oh, how sorely ' and oceans 
of innocent blood have since then wiped out the statn. The goddess re- 
quires no more. O Thoas, be merciful ” and through her streaming hair 
the face of Erotion, beautiful as that of Venus herself, was lifted up to the 
monarch, as she knelt at the feet of the throne. — 

», Alcinous, the son of Thoas, arose aud knelt beside her 
mize) king,” he said, “‘be merciful! hear the child who pleads fora 
father.”’ ' 

Erotion turned towards the youth her lovely face in thankfalness and 
again repeated—“ Be merciful!” But Choas wo ld not hear. Then the 
maiden rose up from her knees; her whole countenance changed—she 
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was no longer the weeping girl, but the inspired priestess, who, with 
gleaming eyes and uplifted arms, poured forth her denunciations. , 

‘Tyrant! since thou hearest not prayers, hear the words of one in 
whom is the spirit of the goddess. How darest thou defile the pure 
shrine of Diana with human blood ? How darest thou make her whom 
the goddess saved at Aulis, the high-priestess of a murderous rite, like 
that to which she herself was once doomed. Hear—lI see in the dim 
future the end of all this—I see the victim saved—the shrine deserted— 
the statue borne away—the fave dishonoured, and all this shall surely be 
seen by thine own eyes likewise, if thou dost not hearken unto me.” 

A dead sileuce pervaded the assembly. Thoas looked on the maiden 
whose peaens prophecies had struck terror into all hearts, and he 
quail+d beneath her heroic gaze. 

“ Priestess,” he said, and his tone was like a suppliant, not a king, ‘take 
off thy curse; thy father’s blood shall not be on my hands. He shall de- 
part to afar country, and may such as he never more come nigh the 
shrine of Diana Taurica.”’ 

Without a word of acknowledgment, but with the air of one who had 
discharged a prophetic mission, Erotion glided from the ry mpeampearen 4 
ber. any eyes followed her retreating form, so graceful im its youth- 
ful dignity; but the longest and most lingering gaze was that of the 
young and noble warrior, Alcinos. 


CHAPTER V. 


{t was once again the high festival iv honour of Diana Taurica. The 
young novices, the priestesses, even Iphigenia herself had donned their 
green tunics and were celebrating, in the forest, the rites of the hunt- 
ress-queeu. Green leaves danced, and sunbeams glimmered among the ! 
trees, through glades where Pan might have vised to the Hamadryads, 
or Silenus presided at the revels of the young Bacchus and the Fauns. 
The virgins of the temple felt the beauty of the spot, and wild songs of 
delight rose up from the lonely wood. Erotion was among the band— 
but her heart was too full to sympathize with their joyous sports; she 
seemed weighed down by excess of happiness, and sought to be alone 
to realize the blissful certainty that her father would not die. 

The king bad pledged his royal word that the horrible sacrifice should 
not take place; that at midnight the prisoner should be conveyed to the 
seashore, placed in a boat, aud left to the mercy of the same ocean-pow- 
ers, who had walted him to Taurica. More than this Erotion dared not 
implore—but she feared not the wrath of waters, compared to that ter- 
rible doom, which had seemed hanging over Tisamenes. Her heart was 
no longer oppressed—this new and beloved tie had weaned her thoughts 
from those wild imaginings which had haunted her from childhood, caus- 
ing her to be looked upon as one inspired. Early affections had sprung 
up within her young bosom; she clung tolife, for the world was no more 
ees she forgot even her mysterious dream, in the devotion of filial 

ove. 

Erotion quitted her companions, and wandered to a lonely and quiet 
dell, whick no human foot save her own had ever entered. Only the 
wild hind came hither with her fawns, and the nightingale broke the still- 
ness with her music. As Erotion entered, she heard her name breathed 
in tones low and tender as those which wooed Ariadne on the shore of 
Naxos. She turned, and beside her stood a youth, so beautiful in face, 
80 graceful in form, that Apollo, when keeping the flocks uf Admetus, 
was not fairer. 1+ was the prince of Taurica. 

Grateful tears came to the eyes of Erotion, as she remembered how he 
had knelt before his father’s throne, and joined his prayer to hers; and 
then she trembled—for even to the king’s son it was death to be found 
in the sacred wood. 

“I bless thee—I will ever remember thee, gentle and noble prince,” 
cried Erotion; “ but stay not here,”’ 

He heard her words as if he understuod them not; bat gazed on her 
as if it were a deity whom he beheld. 

‘ Erotion—beaatiful Erotion—hast thou ever seen a shadow following 
thy footsteps, day after day, haunting thee in the temple, in the forest, to 
the prison-doors, and knewest not that it was 1% Erotion, I eay not that 
I love thee—I worship thee, I adure thee—I kneel before thee now, as 
thou kneelest before thy goddess. I would die for thee, and yet I dare 
a of thee one answering word—Erotion, I dare not say, ‘love 
a he young girl listened to these new and strange words, as if she heard 

em ina dream: no blush dyed her cheek, no maidenly shame bowed 
ber head. 

‘“‘ Why gayest thou that I love thee pot?” she answered, calmly; ‘J 
—_ ty pee is good and beautiful cn earth; the birds, the flowers—why 

10t ) _ i ( 

— ‘adage 29} thee? Thou, too, didst entreat for my father, whom | 

Alciuous looked at her, and saw that in her pure and heavenly mind 
there was no trace of love like that which consumed him. He dashed 
bimself on the ground at her feet, and cried in passionate tones— 

‘* Brotion, this is not love like mine for thee; thou must love me—me 
only—as thy mother loved thy father. Thou must leave all for iny sake, 
as | for thine—home, father, country. Oh, maiden, this is love.” 

She turned on him her calm soft eyes, and said— 

sg Alcinous, the love of which thou speakest, is not for me. Iam a 
priestess—I have never felt thus. Rise, prince, and talk no more of such 
love. Do, not grieve,” she continued, in sweet and compassiouate tones, 
as Alcinous lifted from the grass his face, bedewed with bacuing tears; 
“ Do not grieve—I pity thee—I love thee with the only love I can give ; 
but | am vowed toheaven and to my father—he is saved, and [| am happy.” 

Again the youth burst forth impetuously— 

** Brotion, dost thou believe that false oath 7—thy father must perish— 
his freedom is but a stratagem—no power can save him from death.” 

The young pries ess grew cold as marble, but she stood immovable 
before her lover. He went on rapidly — 

- Tisamenes must die—a subtle and lingering poison will be adminis- 
tered in bis driuk—and that pretended liberty will be given to him, when 
already in the iron fetters of slow but certain death.” 

‘‘ [Is there no hope?” said Erotion, in a tone $0 deadly calm, that it was 
terrible to hear. 

“ None; for the guards are sworn to see that the poison-cup has been 
drained before the prisoner is set free.” 

A light from the setting sun illumined the face of Erotion. It looked 
radiant with joy, until it was all but divine. Alcinous saw it not; with 
bowed head he pursued his vows and loving prayers: — 

¢ Srotion, thou wilt be left alone—thy father will die; oh, let me be 
thy Yeates me teach thee to love as I love thee—come, my be- 

oved, 

‘Not yet —not yet,” murmured Erotion, in a strangely altered voice; 
“the goddess must be obeyed; I see it now—I hear the mystic song—it 
is destiny—I come.” ‘ 

Wild with rapturous joy, Alcinous pressed her hand to his lips, his 
breast, his brow, and then vauished through the trees, as the singing train 
of priestesses was heard approaching nearer. : 

When the moon had risen, aud the choral hymn to Cynthia was yet 
pealing through the city, Brotion came to the gate of the prison, where 
Tisamenes” of Crete, now freed from the chains which had bound his 
limbs, awaited the blessed hour of liberty. His daughter stood beside 
him, and kissed his hands, his robe, with a rapturous expression of joy. 

" The hour is almost come, my father,” she cried, - and thou wilt be 
free, she cried, * and thon wilt be free. We shall depart to: ether, [ and 
thou; far over the sea we will sailtogether. Yes,” she continued, “ this 
_ I shall cross it—the wild, wild, sea—the desert shore—I remember 
a 


And hen a shivering came over the maiden, and her words sank in 
bruken murmurings. 


Chou art nut afraid, my chili,” said Tisamenes; “not even of the 
gloomy ocean, when I am with thee.” 
oo oN ”» aetily cria ° * smb } 
No, uo,” hastily cried Erotion; “I think but of thee—l am happy. 
most happy, O my father.” 
she ce > | - e ° 
As she spoke, her eyes glauced anxiously round the prison, and rested 
ona goblet of carved woud, filled to the brim with Chian wine. 
, l thirst, [ thirst, my father,’ said Erotion, in low toues, as her head 
o_o upon his shoulder; * I have been a weary journey in the forest 
His day; wilt thou give me to drink?” 
Tisamenes placed the cup in his daughter’s hand. 


2 Che gods have been goud to us this day; it ia meet we should ac- 
knowledge their beuefits,” she said. “Ou thou, whom we worship as 
Diaua Prifurmis accept the offering [ bring thee now—a libation not un- 
oan ul thee,” aud lilting upw ards her calm eyes, Brotiou poured on 
He Toor of the duugeou a lew drops from the goblet; then putting it to 


ber vee she drained it to the dregs. 
<_< y father, my father!” she cried, throwing herself on the breast of 
11s: : 2 s wie a T , 

Saimeues, as the vuard of Thows eutered. “ The will of Diana is accom 
plislic d; thou art ludeed saved 


CHAPTER VI. 
ment Ne ; 
— ne ‘rT the Stience of the miduight moon, a boat pulled of from the 
shor : . 
eof Taurica. Iu it were ouly an old man aud a girl—Tisamenes, of 


’ » ; “ 7 © . 
Crete, aud his daughter. The little vessel had scarcely spread its vary 


wings, when a dark figure sprang from behind a rock, and plunging into 
the sea, pursued the boat. Soon from the waves that revelled around its 
prow, rose the face of Alcinous; his golden locks dripping with brine, 
and his eyes bent with mournful earnestness to where Erotion sat silent 
~ calm, by her father’s side. Tisamenes drew the youth into the 
oat. 

“Thou wouldst leave me, then, Erotion,” Alcinous cricd passionately, 
“ bat it shall nut be so. I will follow thee wherever thou goest, whether 
thou lovest me or not—through life unto death.” 

“ Be it so, Alcinous,” replied the young priestess, in her own low tones. 
0s took his hand, pressed it softly in bers, and then turned again to her 
ather. 

Hour after bour the three floated over the still ocean, which lay sleep- 
ing in the moonlight, nor suffered one angry wave to arise on its bosom, to 
bring fear or danger to the fugitives. Potion half reclined on her fa- 
ther’s bosom, while Alciaous lay crouched at her feet, never turning his 
eyes from her face, except to look anxiously and mournfully at Tisame- 
nes of Crete. Erotion spoke little; was itorly the moonlight that made 
her countenance appear at times deadly pale? Alcinous thought so, but 
the expression it wure was so divine in angelic repose and perfect beauty, 
that a feeling of awe crept over him, stilling even the passionate emotions 
of love. At times he fancied the cold sea-breeze made her whole frame 
tremble ; now and then he saw her lips quiver; she would clasp her fa- 
ther’s hand with an agonized movement, and then be calm again. 

The moon sank, and the night grew dark. A heavy sleep, which 
Alcinous thought was the forerunner of death, fell upon Tisamenes. 
The youth hardly dared tu breathe, lest he should bring anguish to her 
he loved so well. Anxioasly did he watch the first streak of dawn, and, 
as it appeared, a cold, wandering hand touched his own, thrilling his in- 
most frame. 

It was too dark to see Erotion’s face; but her voice sounded faint and 
quivering. 

“ Alcinous, my father sleeps; tel! him all is well with me. I have ful- 
filled my destiny; he is saved!” 

A light sigh, a faint movement, were all that Alcinous distinguished ; 
but ere long the broad sunbeam glided over the waters, and rested on 
the sleepers; one wrapped in the heavy slumber of weariness—the 
other lay sleeping also, most beautiful, but it was ihe beauty of eternal 
rest. 

As Alcinous looked, he saw what seemed a white dove rise in the air 
Whence it came he knew not; it hovered awhile over the vessel, then 
spread its dazzling wings to the sun,fand departed. The youth watch- 
ed it as it flew, over the kindling sea, over the lovely shure, to which they 
had been wafted, over the blne mountains, higher and higher, until he 
saw it no more. Then Alcinous knew that :t was the spirit of the beau- 
tiful, the self-devoted one, whom the gods had loved, and taken away— 
that it was the soul of Erotion. D. M. M. 
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THE OLD JUDGE; OR LIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 


NO. V.—THE KBEPING-ROOM OF AN INN; OR, A CHASE FOR 
A WIFE. 


On the following morning all the guests assisted Mr. Neale and his 
men in endeavouring to cut a passage through the enormous drift that 
had obstructed our progress on the night ofour arrival. The route we 
had taken the preceding evening when escorting the young ladies to 
their homes, was too circuitous and too incon‘snient to be used tempo- 
rarily by travellers, and nothing remained fur us but to open the main 
road, which was covered to th» tops of the fences for a space of a mile, 
or as far as the cleared land extended. As soon as we had reduced this 
snow-bank sufficiently to render it practicable, the cattle from the farm- 
yard were driven through it, and then several yoke of oxen were attach- 
ed to a heavy wood-sled, and a track made for the guidance of strangers. 
Although apparently a work of vast labour, the opening was in fact ef- 
fected with great ease, and in an incredibly short space of time. The 
drift shovel is made of dry wood, and weighs very little, and lifts a large 
quantity at once. ; ‘ 

Road-breaking, as this operation is universally called here, is consid- 
ered by the young men of the country as a pastime, as it necessarily oc- 
casions an assemblage of the whole neighbourhood, and affords ample 
opportunities for feats of agility and practical jokes, in which the popula- 
tion of rural districts so mach delight. There were, however, no ar- 
rivals during the day, nordid any of the party at Mount Hope venture to 
leave it and become pioneers. In the afternoon we adjourned again for 
the last time, tothe Keeping-room, for Barclay expressed his determina- 
tion to force his way to Llinoo on the following day; and Mr. Stephen 
Richardson said, as the road to Halifax woald, fromits position, be so 
much more obstructed than that which lay through the woods, he had 


good fello 





resolved to leave his horse, and perform the remaining part of the jouruey 
on snow-shoes. 

“TL can’t say my business isso very urgent neither,” be observed ; 
“ bat I caa’t bear to be idle; and when a mau’s away from home things 
don't, in a general way, go ahead so fast, or get so well done, as when 
he is tothe fore. ‘Them that work never think; and ifthe thinking 
man is away, the labouring men may as well be away also, for the 
chances are they will work wrong, and, at any rate, they are sure to 
work badly. That’s my idea, at anyrate. But there is one comfort, any- 
how ; thereis no fishery law where I live; and, if there was, I don’t 
think Mrs. Richardson, my wile, would be altogether just so sharp upon 
me as Luke Loon was. [must tell you that story, Miss Lucy. For in- 
stance folks like you have no idea what is going on sometimes sea-board 
ways. Ploughing the land, and ploughing the sea, is about as ditferent 
things as may be, and yet they ain't more different than them who turo 
the farrows or hold thetiller. It tante no easy matter to give you an 
idea of a fishing-station ; but I'll try, Miss. 

‘We have two sorts of emigrants to this province, do you observe; 
droves of paupers from Europe, and shoals of .ish from the sea; old Nick 
seuds one, and the Lord sends the other; one we have to feed, and the 
other feeds us; one brings destitution, distress, and disease, and the other 
health, wealth, and happiness. Well, when our friends the mackarel } 
strike in towards the shore, and travel round the proviace to the north- 
ward, the whole coasting population is on the stir too, Perhaps there 
never was seen, under the blessed light of the sun, any thing like the 
everlasting number of mackarel in one shoal on our sea-coast. Millions 
is too little a word for it; acres of them is too small a farm to give a right 
notion; miles of them, perhaps, is more like the thing; and when they 
rise to the surface, it’s a sulid body of fish you sail through. It’s a beau- 
tifal sight to see them come tumbling into a harbour, head over tail, and 
tail over head, jumping and thumping, sputtering and fluttering, lashing 
and thrashing, with a gurgling kind of sound, as much as to say, “ Here 
we are my hearties! How are you off for salt? Is your barrels all ready? 
—because we are. So beara hand, and out with your nets, as we are 
off to the next harbour to-morrow, and don’t wait for such luzy fellows 
az you be. Well, when they come in shoals that way, the fishermen 
come in ewarms,too. Oh, it bates all ratur—that’s a fact! Did you ever 
stand »n a beach, Miss, or on a pasture, that’s on a river, or un a bay, and 
see a great flock of plover, containing hundreds, and handreds of birds, 
come and lightall at once in one spot, where a minute afure there warn’t 
one? Well, that’s the way with humans on the fishery-stations. Take 
Crow Harbour, now, or Fox Island, or Just-au-Corps Pvint, ur Louisbarg, 
or any of them places, whenever the fish strike in, they are all crowded 
right up in a minute, chock full of people from all parts of thes colonies 
and eastern states of America, in flats and boats, and decked vessels, and 
shallops, and schooners, and pinks, and sluops, and smacks, and every 
kind and sort of small craft; and,i. course, where there are such a num 
ber of men, the few women that live near hand ju-t lay down the law 
their own way, and carry things with ahigh hand. Like all other legis- 
lators, too, they make ‘nactments to suit themselves. Petticoat govern- 
ment is a pretty tyrannical government, I tell you.” 

‘*Why, Mr. Stephen?” said Miss Lucy. 

“Beg your pardon, Miss, I actilly forgat that time,” he continued. “I 
did make a hole in my manners that pitch, I grant, and I am sorry for it. 
It den’t. do to tell the truth at all times, that’s a fact. The fishery regula- 
tion that Tam a-going to speak of is repealed now, I guess, every where 
a-most, except atthe Magdalen Islands, and there, I believe, it is in fall 
force yet, aud carried ou verv strict; but I recollect when it prevailed 
here at Shad Harbour,and poor Luke Loon suffered under it. Time flies 
814, a body can hardly believe, when they look back, that hings that seem 
as ifthey happened yesterday, actilly took place twenly years ago; but 
80 it is, and it appears to me sometimes as if the older ever ts are, the clear- 





er they be in the mind; but, [ suppose it is, because they are like the} 
lines of our farms in the woods, so often biazed anew, by going over agin 
ind agin, they are kept fresh and plain. Howsumever that may be, 11’s | 
aboutth» matter of nineteen years ago come next Feb: uary, when that | 
inisfortunate critter, Luke Loon, came to me in a most desperate pucker | 


of a hurry.— 





** Steve,’ says h», ‘for Heaven's sake! let me have a horse, tiat’s a| 
i 


ae 


f w—will you? to go to Shad Harbour; and I'll pay you any- 
thing in the world you'll ask for it.’ 

“* Aro you in a great harry ?’ said I. 

“*] mast clap on all eail and scud before the wind like the devil. [ 
haven’t a minit to lose,’ said he. 

. “*Then you can’t have him,’ said I,‘ for you will ride the beast too 
ast.’ 

_“* You never saw a fellor so taken a-back, and so chop-fallen in all yeur 
life. He waiked about the room, and wrung his hands, and groaned as 
if his heart was breaking. and at last he fairly boo-hooed right out,— 

“**Oh, my soul!’ said he, ‘Ishall lose Miss Loon, my wife, for a sar- 
tenty! I shall be adrift again in the world, as sure as fate! I haveonl 
to-morrow to reach home in; for, by the law of the fishery, if a man is 
absent over three months, his wife can marry again; and the time will 
be up in twenty-four hours. What onder the sun shali I do?’ 

“* If that’s the sort of gail she is, Luke,’ said I, ‘she won’t keep; let 
her run into auother man’s net if she likes, for she won’t stand the inspec- 
tion brand, and ain’t a No. | article! Do you just bait your hook and try 
-_ luck agin, for there is as good fish in the sea as was ever hauled out of 
i > 

By. But he carried on so after the gall, and took it sc much to heart, I actilly 

itied the cretter; and at last consented to let him have the horse. 

ellow! he was too late after all. His wife, the cunning minx, to make up 
time, counted the day of sailing as one day, which was unfair, oncustomary, 
and contrary to the fishery laws; and was married agin the night afore he 
arrived, to big Tom Bullock of Owl’s Head. When Luke heard it he near- 
ly went crazy; he raved and carried on so, and threatened to shoot Tom, 
seeing that he warn’t able to thrash him; bat the more he raved the more 
the neighbours’ boys and galls made game of him, following him about, 
and singing out,— 
“«* Get out of the way, old Dan Tucker, 

You are too late to come to supper!’ "’ 





And fairly tormented him out of the fishery-station. 

‘“‘Ah!’’ said Miss Lucy, “I know you made that story—didn’t you, 
now? It ain’t true, is it?” 

“Fact! I assure you,” said Stephen. ‘‘There is others besides me 
that’s a knowing to it.” 

“Well, Inever!” said the young lady. ‘That beats all I ever heard. 
Oh, my! what folks fishing people must be!” 

“ Well, there are some droll things done, and droll people to do them 
in this world,” replied Stephen. 

An exclamation of delight from one of the little boys who had fallen 
from the concealed staircase intu tne middle of the room, during the 
cushion-dance of the preceding night, recalled Miss Lucy’s attention 
his delinquency; and she sent the little culprit off to bed, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. &tephen’s earnest entreaties to the contrary. The young lady 
was inexorable. She said,— 

* That io an establishment like that of Mount Hope, nothing could be 


; accomplished without order and regularity ; and that there were certain 


rules in the household which were never deviated from on any account 
whatever.” 

“ You don’t mean to say,” inquired Stephen, ‘‘that you have rules 
you never alter or bead a little on one side, if you don’t break them, do 

ou?” 
her Yes, Ido!” said Miss Lucy. “J couldn’tkeep house if I didn’t!” 

“Well, you must break one of them for me to-night, my little rose- 
bud!”’ 

“ Indeed, [shall not!” 

“ Oh, but you must!” 

“Oh, but I must not!” 

“Ob but you will, tho’!”’ 

“Oh, but [ won't tho’ !” 

“ Well, we shall see,” said Stephen; “ but you were too hard on those 
poor little fellows. They are nice, manly little boys, and I love them; 
and, after all, what is it they did, now ?” 

‘‘ What became of poor Luke?” said the inflexible hostess, in order to 
turn the conversation. “I should like to hear the rest of that story.” 

“ Poor little dears!’ said Stephen, regardless of the question ; “ it was 
natural they should be curious to peep at the dancing, and that their 
mouths should water when they saw and heard them forfeits of kisses, 
warn’t it?” 

“ Qh, never mind the boys, Mr. Stephen,” she replied. “ It’s time 
they went to bed, at any rate: but Luke!—did you ever hear of him af- 
terwarde 1” 

“ | didn’t think you would be so hard-hearted, now, Miss Lucy,” he 
said, pursuing the subject, ‘for it was nothing to what happened to 
Hans Mader, a neighbour of mine in Clements.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to hear of Hans Mader—tell me about Luke !” 

“ Well, L will presently; but I must tel! you of Hans first, for there is 
some fun ia what happened to bim, and t’other is a’most a dismal, melan- 
choly story. Hans was an only child; he was the son of old Jacob Ma- 
der, of Clements. Jacob was rich—that is, for a farmer—and was the 
most ’sponsible man in the township, by all odds. He turned off every 
year a surprising quantity ofstuff from his place for the Halifax, St, Joho, 
or Annapolis markets, and Hans was his supercargo, or salesman. The 
old man raised the crops, and Hans was employed to dispose of them, and 
turn them into cash. He was a tall, well-built, handsome, likely young 
man as you'd see any where; but, going so much to them large towns, 
kind of turned his head, and made him conceited and vain, He gave up 
his honest homespun, like Layton here, and took to broadcloth, and had 
his clothes made by a city tailor, and wore a black stock, and a s:lk waist- 
coat, anda frilled shirt, and tight boots, and a gold watch-guard, and 
curled his hair,and grew into a cretter that was neither fish nor flesh, nor 
chalk nor cheese, as a body might say. He lost the look of a farmer, and 
never got that of agentleman; for clo(hes don’t make a gentleman a bit 
more than books make a farmer. A man must be broughten up to the 
business like any thing else, to be either the one ur the other. The only 
place he ever looked at home in his new toggery was a horseback; be- 
cause when he was there, he knew what to do with his erme and legs, 
and was easy and natural, for almost all the men-folk in this country are 
good horsemen, in a general way. 

None of the young galls to Clementsliked him a bit, for he was scorny 
and full of airs, aud turned up his nose at them, and looked at them 
through a round bit of glass ina gold ring, that he called a quizzing 
glass ; but still there wara’t any of them that wouldn’t have taken him 
either, if they had the chance, although —— said they wouldn't ; for, in 
a general way, women like to have a man that goes the whole figure, aud 
dees the thing in the way they think genteel. And there is no mistake 
about the matter; heirship, in mother’s eyes, covers a multitude of sins 
in a youngster. Master Hans just amused himself with all the likeliest 
galls in the neighborhood, and kind of played them off to feed his vanity 
one arter another. First he began with Betsy Risser. She was an only 
child, too, like himself; and, in the course of things, would own the 
farm adjuining him, and the two would have made a most rand estate. 
It was juet a suitable match for him every way; aud any body would 
say a nateral and probable one; but nateral things, some how or another, 
don’t always come to passin this world; its the onlikely ones that 
seem to turn up oftenest. She was a fine, healthy, hearty, hat deome 
gail; none of your pale, delicate, nervous, hysteriky cretters, that arn’t 
fit for nothing under the sun, but drinking tea, and laying about on sofas 
reading ene like the onderboned, hollow-cheeked, skinuy, spindly 
breed, that’s going in this country now; but a rael solid, corn-fed gall, 
as plump as a partridge, as hard as a winter apple, and all full of-— 

“ Pooh !” said Miss Lucy, “ what do you know about young ladies 7 
Go on with your story, and then tell us of poor Luke Loon.” 

“‘ Well, he always attended Betsy to singing school, or walked home 
with her from church, and would sit down with her (on the ship-timber 
hauled out and left there for exportation, by ihe way side, up Muvose-Ri- 
ver Hill) ever so many times agoing up the ascent, because it was 80 steep, 
he said; but it was ouly for an excuse to leogthen time out, and would 
make eyes with her, and inveigle her to make eyes with him, aud leer 
tikea pair of doves ; or he woul i drive her out in his fly, with his great, 
big, smashing, trotting horse, ‘ Buckety-witch ;’ dance with no one else 
but her at all the parties, and see her home arterwards, and then stand 
at her gate, he ou one side of it, and she on the other side of it, whisper- 
ing by the hour, till their lips got half budded on to each other’s cheeks, 
like two coltsinsammer, putting necks together over a fence to rub off 
Hies. Well, the young ladies grew jealous, and wondered what he could 
sve in Bey Risser to be so taken with her, and then turned to pitying 
poor Hans for being so cocked in and fooled by that artful, kuuowing 
woman, old mother Risser, aud her forrard, impedent detier ; but they 
supposed he was only a-going tu marry her forher money. Well, when 
he’d get things to this pars, and show the world he could have Betsy 
just for whistling for her, he’d take up with Aun Potter, and just B0 
‘through the ideutical same mancuvres with her ; and when they d drive 
past poor Betsy Kisser, Ann would look so pleased, and call vut, * How 
do youdo to-day, Betsy, dear? How are al! to home to-day ? aud put 
on an air of sweet keenness, that cuts into the heart like a rezor dipt in 
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oil, and a sort of boasting, crowing kind of look, as much as to say, ‘ I have 
got him, and got your place, too! and he'll not slip through my angers 
as he did through yours. Dou’t you wish you may get him again t’ Then 
the woman kind would take to pitying poor Betey (for no matches ever 
please mothers if they ain’t in their own family,) and say how ill she was 
used, and what a scandalous shame it was for Aun to try to inveigle an 
engaged man; and it would serve her right it Hans dropt her some day, 
just in the same way, and so on. 

“ Well, sure enough, all at onct he gives Ann a chance to walk along 
with Betsy, and compare notes together, for he goes and flirts the same 
way with another, and so on, all through the piece, with every young 
woman worth galavanting with. The drollest part of the whole — 
was, every gall thought she was to be an exception; and however ba 
he had sarved others, he wouldn’t sarve her that way on no accuunt. 
Well, all this tomfoolery didu’t make him very papular, you may depend, 
among the petticoat creation. Women forgive injuries, but never forget 
slights. Wrong them, and they will exhibit the mildness of angels; 
slight them, and they will show the temper of the devil!” 

“Why, Mr. Stephen,” said Miss Lucy, “how you talk!” 

“ Faet, dear; and there is no blame to them for it neither. Females, 
you see, were made to please, and to charm, and to win; and if you tell 
them they displease, disgust, and luse, it’s just pure nature they should 
flare up and explode like gun-cotton—make all fly agin before them. 
Well, fish that will keep a-nibbling at bait, must often get the hook in 
their gills at last; and Master Hans, who was trying the same sport at Hal- 
ifax, got hauled out of the water and bagged, one fine day, afore he 
knew where he was. Country galls are uusophisticated angiers; they 
dont know of no bait but the coarse worm, and that requires a good appe- 
tite, aud favourable weather, and right depth of water, and so on. But 
city galls have a fly of every colour, for every season; and if oue won't 
do, they try another, and sink it, or skim it over the surface, and tempt 
the knowing deep-water chaps to an unwary jump sometimes, that costs 
them their iiberty, that all the springing, aud flouncing, and flapping in 
the world, won't regain. It made a great talk, you may depend, in 
Clements, when it was known that Hans was married at Halifax, and had 
brought back a town-bred wife with him. Oh, creaticn! what a wife 
she was for afurmer! She was like anight-hawk, all mouth, wings, legs, 
and feathers,” 

“What a man you be!” said Miss Lucy. 


Y 


“‘ She was just made up of lace, ribands, muslins, silks, satins, plumes, | 


and artificial flowers, and actilly was so thin she wore a monstrous large 
illow behind, so she might look solid and nateral, like our Dutch galls ; 
but then, to have made that look of a piece, she should have padded all 
over, 80 as to make things keep proportion.” 
“Pooh! nonsense,” said Miss Lucy. ‘ You don’t know what you are 
a-talking about; it was nothing bat her bustle!’ 
“ But Ido know what I am talking about, Miss!” said Stephen. ‘“ I 
know no part of the body, whether it’s the bustle, as you call it, or the 
chest, or the hand, or the foot, ought to be out of proportion. To my 


notion, proportion is beauty in every thing under heaven. Your bustle, | 
” 


now —— 

“Do, fer gracious sake, go on with your story!” replied the young 
lady, impatiently, ‘and finish it as quick as you can, and then tell me of 
poor Luke!” 

“Oh! how old Marm Mader opened her eyes and stared when she 
seed this crittur come home for her to wait upon, that couldn’t spin, ur 
knit, or hackle, or weave, or milk cows, or churn batter, or make cheese, 
or do any airtnly single thing on a farm. The poor, romantic, milliner’s- 
doll sort of thing, was so awful disappointed, so unused to country ways, 
and so lonely and wretched, she was to be pitied too. She actilly a most 


starved to death in the midst of plenty, for she couldn’t eat auything they 


had. She hated smoked herrings; the flavour of dry codtish made her 
faint; pickled pork was too fat and rancid; salt beef too hard aud indi- 
gestible; and brown bread only fit for the penitentiary, while fried ham 
and eggs actilly poisoued her. Though the country looked so green and 
beautiful, she couldn’t get out, and was a prisoner to home. The grass 
was always wet, and she couldn't walk out without spoiling her clothes 
or catching cold. The goat once gave her a bump so hard, nothing but 
the big pillow saved her life. To get out of his way, she climbed over a 
great high wooden fence, and tore her gown all to pieces; and, when she 
got into the field, there was an enormous, nasty brute of a bull, with his 
tail carled up in the air, and his nose bent down to the ground, a-roaring, 
and a-pawing dirt with his feet, as savage as possibile, aud he nearly 
frightened her to death; and, to escape from him, she had to run to the 
next fence, and half-clambered and half-tumbled head over heels over 
that. Well, it waslike going out of the frying-pan into the fire, for the 


clover there was long, and tangled like a net, and tripped her up every | 


step, and the thistles hurt her ancles, and the grasshoppers got up het 
legs, and the black flies down her back, and the musquitves nearly bunged 
up her eyes. When she got to the.road, she felt safe; and there was a 
pond there, and an old wild goosy gander, with hia beautiful, long, grace- 
ful, taper neck, and black riband-like stripe round it, and his small head, 


and bright eye, and his old white wife of a tame goose, and their mon- | 


grel goslins. She never saw any thing half so handsume in all her life ; 
and she stopt and wanted to pet the young ones, when old norwester 
made a grab at her waist, and held on like a fox-trap, and beat her hips 
so with his wings, she was black and blue, and hurt her arms so bad, they 
were all numbed (for they hit awful hard blows, I tell you). Oh! she 


rau, and screaimed, and sung out pen and ink like any thiug; but what persuasive as Alcibiades, skilled in all manly pastimes, familiar with the he 


is the use of ranning and screaming in the country ; there is no one there 
to hear you or help you, if you do. There warn’ta living thing near 
her but an old » are and her colt a-feeding by the way-side; and they 
neighed, and squealed, and joined inthe race too. At last the frock- 
waist gave way, and down dropped the goose and toddled back to his 
family; and off went the disconsolate bride to her home too. 
home warn’t free from vexations neither, for the old folks kept such aw 
ful bad hours, it upset all her habits, for they went to bed 80 early she 
couldn't sleep till near morning; and then the cocks crowed, as if they 
were raving distracted at their wives snouzing so long, and the cows 
called after their calves, and the pigs after their food; and this quiet, 
peaceable farm: house, appeared to her a sort of Tower of Babel. To get 
a little rest, and be alone by herself, she took a book aud went tu the 
beautiful grove that stood on the point of land th:t ran out into the mag- 
nificent basin, and opened such splendid views, and went into the pretty 
little sammer-house-looking building there, to sit down to enjoy herself, 
when, just as she opened the door, she was nearly knocked over, and 
stifled by clouds of saw-dust smoke, for it was a smoke-hut for curing her- 
rings; aud the beach e’en-amost poisoned her, it smelt so horrid where 
the fish were cleaned, She was in a peck of troubles, that’safact. Still 
it didn’t seem to take the nonsense out of her. Whenever she went 
among the neighbours, sbe made them stare, she talked so fine and so 


foolish about balls at Mason's Hall, pic-nics et M‘Nab’s Island, steam- | 


trips up the basin, the parade and the military band, and the fashions, 
and soon. She took me in hand onct, and ran on like a mill stream, 
about a regatta and the theatre, and how well Capt. Drill of the 15th, 
and Major Halt of the 18th, and Colonel March of the 7th, performed; 
and what a charming little afterpiece the farce of High Life below Stairs 
was. 

be That’sa farce,’ says I, ‘ marm, we see played every day of our lives, 
without going to a theatre for it. Hans has been acting a partin that for 


this while past; and [ am glad he has got a woman of sense for his wife | 


now, that will not let him make a fool of himself any longer.’ 

“*] don’t understand you, sir,’ she said. . 

‘“** Well, it ain’t easy to see them things all at onct, my dear friend,’ 
says 1; * but you will come tosee it all in its right light afore long, I make 
no doubt.’ ry 

“ Well, to make a long story short, arter they had been the round of 
all the parties to all their neighbours, and shown off all their airs and ail 
the ir faery, they gave a large tea squall themselves to home, in return, 
aud invited all their acquaintance. Hans and his wife undertook to 


aston:sh the weak nerves of the Clements’ folks, and to do the thing gen. 
teel. So, instead of sitting down to a good, solid, well found and fur- | 


nished tea-table, sociably and comfortably, as we farmers do, aud help 
each other and ourselves, nothing must do but have the things handed 
about to the folks, who sat all round the room, as stitf and formal as thei: 
chairs, doing company. 

“Well, as they had ne servants to do this, the bound farm apprentice- 
boy was enlisted ; but, just at the last moment, they recollected he had 
no clothes fit for it; 80 they got over this difficulty by putting him into a 
pair of trousers of Hans, that were a mile too long and too big for him. 
The legs they shortened by turning in; but the waist, what in the world 
was to be done with that ' *T have it,’ says Hans; so he lapped it over 
in plsces about his loins, like reefing, and inclosed and fastened it all by 


a belt. Arter the company had arrived, the little fellow fetched in alarge | and the oligarchy 


tray, as mach as he could cleverly stretch his arms to (indeed, it was so 
wide, it made him stretch his eyes and his mouta tuo, as if that would 
help him), and went round to each one in order I seed the wholething 
with half an eye in a minute, and was determined to take a rise out of 


them; 80 says I, ‘ Hold the tray a little higher, my man,’ and [I saw the | tamn, that 


belt slip upa bit; ‘justa little higher yet, my boy; there, that will do ;’ 


Well, | 





and up went the belt, and down went the trousers to his hips. ‘Oh, my!’ 
om the poor crittur, and he actilly looked feared to death. ‘Oh, my 
sakes!’ sais he; and I railly did pity him, for he couldn't let go the tray, 
and he couldn't hitch up or hold on to his trousers; so he stretched out 
both legs as wide as ever he could (he couldu’t do no more, if he had had 
a tray there too), and he kind of skated, or slid, for the door, arter that 
fashion ; but when he got there he stuck, and couldn’t get through. At 
last he grew desperate, and tried to draw in one foot and send it back 
again as quick as wink, so as to pass out; but he couldn’t manage it, and 
down weut his trousers tu his knees, and pitched him head foremost into 
the tray, slap on the entry floor. I ran forward, and picked him up by 
his waistband, and shook him into his trousers again, and carried him at 
arm’s length that way, kicking and squealing like anything. 

“¢ Here is a beautiful little afterpiece, marm,’ sais I to Mrs. Mader, 
called, ‘High Life below Stairs.’ This buy plays it just as well as Cap- 
tain Drill or Major Halt ;’ and then, handing him to Hans, ‘ Here,’ says I, 
‘my friend; clap an old haton him, and stand him up in the corn-field to 
| scare away crows ; and let you and me wait on ourselves, as we used to 
did, and the old folks die afore us.’ 

“ It cured them of their nonsense, though not just at once,—for folly is 
a disease that takes a course of medicine ; but it cured them in the long- 
run, You may preach till you are tired, Miss, and so the parsons will all 
tell you, and you can’t effect much ; but you can ridicule folks out of any 
thing, aye, even out of that that’s good. So you see, Miss Lucy, you 
kadn’t ought to have been so hard on those poor boys; it warn’t half so 
bad as Hans Mader’s mishap, after all, was it? for one was mere accident, 
and the other horrid, dirty pride.” 

“Well, well,” said Miss Lucy ; “I must say, it was very mischievous of 
you, now; and if you had a-played me such a trick in my house, I never 
wouid have forgiven you the longest day Lever lived. But tell me what 
became of poor Luke Loon? Iam curious to know all the particulars 
about him.” 

But Stephen proceeded without replying, 

“The next morning, Hans said to me, 

** Steve,’ said he, ‘I don’t thank you a bit for making such a fool of 
the boy when his breeches burst; it was a breach of hospitality.’ 

“«Then there is a pair of breaches?’ saysI. ‘Give them to the boy, 
for he wants them, I tell you. Hans,’ says I, ‘no nonsense, now. Ihave 
| @ great regard for your father, for he is an old and tried friend of mine; 

and I have a great regard for you too, for there is worse fellows going 
| than you be; but you have made a grand mistake, my boy. You aiu’t 
;@ fit husband for a town-bred girl, for you hante nothing in common with 
fe and she can no more play her part on a farm than I can play a 





fiddle.’ 

“‘*Mind your own business’ says he, as short and as snappish as you 
please ; ‘I don’t want none of your impedence.’ 

“* Don’t talk foolish, Hans,’ said I, ‘now; rectify the mistake. Don’t 
snub her, for it aiu’t her fault, she don’t know about dairies, and looms, 
and them things, a bit more than it is yours. You don’t know a play from 
a circus, for neither of you had the broughtens up. Now, when she wants 
| to go to home, take her there, and stay with her awhile, and she'll lara. 

When a woman’s married, and returnsto her father’s house, she don’t find 
her own place again very easy; and if she does, it don’t fit as it used to 
did. Aud don’t flare up at what I am going to say, for it’s for your good 

; Your country ways and country talk will kind of mortify her; and she’ll 
| miss the notice she got from the men when she was single, and she'll 
want to get back again to Clements; and here she’ll be proud of you, 
| for you're the likeliest looking fellow in these parts by a long chalk ; 
| and women do like a fancy man, that’s a fact. Critters that’s bad broke, 
| like town galls, must be onbroke agin, and handled gently aud patiently, 
or they are ruined for ever. Be easy, therefore, with her, and she'll be 
| allright arter awhile, for she ain’t wauting in the upper story.’ They are 
| both cured.” 
“Well, I am glad you succeeded,” 


: said Miss Lucy, “ but I can’t say | 
take any interest in them. 


Now tell me Luke’s story.” 
————__ 
THE VISION OF CAGLIOSTRO. 
*‘ In the horror ofa vision by night, when deep sleep is wont to hold men, fear seized 


upon me, and trembling,andall my bones were aftrighted; and whena spirit passed 
before me, the hair of my flesh stood up.”’--The Book of Job. 





The last, and perhaps the most renowned of the Rosicrucians, was, ac- 
cording to a historical insinuation, implicated in that notorious juggle of } 
the Diamond Necklace, which tended sv much to increase the popular } 
| hatred towardsthe evil-duomed and beautiful Marie Antoinette. Whether 
| this imputation were correct, or whether the Cardinal Duc de Rohan 
was the only distinguished person deluded by the artifices of the Coun- 
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vermilion over the verdure of this shrabbery. A night-breeze impreg- 
nated with vegetable perfumes, and wafting before it one of these leaves, 


stole between the branches—over the fragrant mould—acroes a grass- 

lot—through an open window of the cottage. The leaf tinkled. It had 
allen upon the pages of a volume from which a man was een: by a 
lamp. At that moment the clock of the Capucbins tolled out a doleful 


Two; it was answered by the numerous bells of Paris. Solemn, quera- 
lous, sepulchral, quavering, silvery, close at hand, or modulated into a 
dim echo by the distance, the voice of the inexorable hours vibrated 
over the capital, and then ceased. 

Alas, for the heart of Cagliostro ! 

The solitary watcher shuddered as the metallic sounds floated in from 
the belfries. Although started by the dropping of the leaf, he closed the 
volume, leisurely placing it between the pages as a marker—it, 60 brit- 
tle! so yellow! so typical of decay and mortality! The book comprised 
the writings of Sir Cornelius Agrippa. Having tossed the old alchemist 
from him with an air of overwhelming dejection, the student abandoned 
himself to the most sorrowful reflections. 

He had but recently returned from a masked ball, and a domino of sal- 
mon-coloured satin still hung loosely over his shoulders. As the teeble 
light of the lamp glimmered upon the jet-bugles and steel-spangles of his 
costume. there was visible the — contrastof his destiny,—a min- 
gling of the most abstruse researches and the most extravagant frivolities, 
Jewels sparkled upon his hands and bosom; the varicose veins on his 
temples throbbed with a feverish precision; the fumes of the wine-cup 
flushed his cheek and disordered his imagination. 

“ Death,” thought the Rosicrucian, fille me with abhorrence ; and yet 
life is totally devoid of happiness. Happiness! O delusive phantom of 
hamanity, how art thou attainable? Through fame? Fame is mine, 
and Lam wretched. Over the realms of civilization my name is noised 
abroad; in the populous cities the glory of my artresounds; when my 
barge glided among the palaces of Venice, the blue Adriatic was purpled 
with blossoms in my honour,—Fame? Fame brings not happiness to 
Cagliostro. Wealth? Notso. Ducats, pistoles, Joms-d’or, have brought 
no panacea to the sorrows of Balsamo. Beauty? Nay; for, in the pro- 
fligate experience of capitals, the sage is saddened with the knowledge 
that comeliness, at best, is but an exquisite hypocrisy. I have striven 
also, vainly, for contentment in the luxuries of voluptuous living. The 
talisman of Epicurus has evaded my grasp—the glittering bauble! The 
ravishing ideal Joy, has been to me not as the statue to Pygmation: | 
have grovelled down in adoration at its feet, and have found itimmobile, 
relentiess, unresponsive image. Youth is yet mine, but it is a youth 
hoary in desolation. Centuries of anguish have flooded through my bosom 
even in the hey-day of existence. The tangible and the intangible, the 
visible and the invisible, the material and the immaterial, have been at 
deadly strife in my conjectures. The present has been to me an evasion, 
the future an enigma; the earth a delusion, the heavens a loubt. Even 
the pomp of those inexplicable stars is anew agony of indecision to my 
recoiling fancy—so impassive in their unchangeableness, so awful in the 
quiescence of their eternal grandeur. Supreme, too, in my bewilders 
ment, remains the problem of their revolutions—the cause of their im- 
pulsion as well as of their creation. Baffled in my scrutiny of the sub- 
lime puzzle which is domed over the globe at nightfall, dizzy with the 
contemplation of such abysses uf mystery, my thoughts have reverted to 
this earth, in which pleasure sparkles but to evaporste. No solace in the 
investigation of those infinitudes, which are vuly fathomable by a system 
revolting to my jadgment—the system of a theocratic philosophy; no 
consolation in the dreamings evoked by the lore of the stupendous skies : 
my heart throbs still for the detection and the possession of happiness. 
Nature has endowed me with senses—five delicate and susceptible instru- 
ments—for the realization of bodily delight. Sights of unutterable love- 
liness, tones of surpassing melody, perfumes of delicious fragranoe, mare 
vellous sensibilities of touch and palate, atford me so many channels for 
enjoyment. Still the insufficiency of the palpable and appreciable is pa- 
ramount; still the everlasting dolor interposes: the appetite is satiated 
the aroma palls upon the nostrils, the nerves are affected by irritability, 
the harmony merges into dissonance ; even the beautifu becomes so far 
an abomination that man is ‘mad for the sight of his eyes that he did see.’ 
Such is the sterile and repulsive penalty of the searcher after happiness. 
Happiness! O delusive phantom of humanity, how art thou attain 
able ?”’ : 

A thrill pervaded the frame of the visionary as he paused in bis medi- 
tations. Subtle as the birth of an emotion—solemn as the presage of a 
disaster—terrible as the throes of dissolution, was the pang that agonized 
the Rosicrucian. His flesh crept upon his bones et the consciousness of 
a preternatural but invisible presence—the presence of an unseen vist 





ess de la Motte, it is certain that Joseph Balsamo, commonly called | 
Alexandre, Count de Cagliostro, was capable of any knavery, however | 
nome Guile was his element; audacity was his breast-plate ; de | 
lusion was his profession; immoraiity was his creed: debauchery was | 
his consolation; his ewu genius—the genius of cunning—was the god [ 
of his idolatry. Had Cagliostro been sustained by the principles of rec- 
| titude, he must have become the idol as well as the wonder of his con- 
temporaries; his accomplishments must have dazzled them into om 
tion, for he possessed all the attributes of a Crichton. Beautiful ia as- 
vect, symmetrical in proportions, graceful in carriage, capacious in in- | 
| tellect, erudite as a Benedictine, agile as an Acrobat, daring as Scwvola, | 








philosophies of the scholar and the worldling, an orator, musician, a cour- { 
tier, a linguist,—such was the celebrated Cagliostro. In his abilities he 
was as capricious as Leonardo, and as subtle as Machiavelli; but he} 
was withou: the magnanimity of the one, or the crafty prudence of the } 
other. Lucretius so darkened the glories of nature by the glooms of | 
his blasphemous imagination, that he might have described this earth as 
a golden globe animated by ademon. Fashioned in 2 mould as marvel 
lous as that golden orb, and animated in like manner by a devilish and | 
wily spirit, was Balsamo the Rosicrucian. 

Between the period of his birth in 1743, and that of his dissolation in 
| 1795, when incarcerated in the dungeon of San Leo, at Rome, Cagliostro | 

rendered himself in a manner illustrious by practising upon the credulity | 
of his fellow-creatures. Holstein had witnessed his pretended successes | 
in alchemy. Strasburg had received him with adulation, as the evange- } 
list of a mystic religion. Paris had resounded with the marvels revealed | 
| by his performances in Egyptian freemasonry. Molten gold was said to 
stream at pleasure over the rim of his crucibles ; divination by astrology 
} was as familiar to him as it had been of yore to Zoroaster or Nostrada 
mus; graves yawned at the beck of his potent finger ; their ghostly habi- | 
tants appeared at his preternatural bidding. The necromantic achieve- 
ments of Doctor Dee and William Lilly dwindled into insignificance be- 
fore those attributed to a man who, although apparently in the bloom of 
manhood, was believed to have survived a thousand winters. 

Accident had supplied Cagliostro with an accomplice of suitable de- 
pravity. In the course of his eccentric peregrinations among the 
continental cities, he had formed the acquaintance of a female, remark- 
| able for her consummate loveliness and her boundless sensuality. Mar- | 

ried to this Circe, the adventurer began to thrive beyond his most san- | 
guine anticipatione. It must be remembered, however, that in his ne- 
farious proceedings, Balsamo was aided by a faculty of invention almos- 
‘ miraculous in its truitfulness, and occasionally almost sublime inits au-t 
dacity. By these means, he ultimately became the most astonishing 
impostor the world had ever beheld, with the soiitary exception of Mo 
hammed. 

As a forerunner of a disastrous revolution, the appearance of this fan- 
| tastic personage in the capital of civilization was at once dismal and 
prophetic. Unconsciously, he was the prophet of disaster. Unconscious. | 
ly, he was the prelude—half-solemn, half-grotesque—of a bloody and 
diabolical saturnalia. History, both profane and inspired, tells us that 
when the Euphrates forsook its natural channel, and the hostile legions | 
| trampled under its gates at nightfall; when the revellers of Belshazzar, | 











| drunk with prolonged orgies and haggard with the shaduw of an impend. 
ing doom, staggered through the marble vestibules and out upon the 
marble causeways, rending their purple vestures in the moonlight, there 
was weeping among the lords of Chaldea,—** Wo! wo! wo!’’ was wail- 
ed in the streets of Babylon. A similar destiny awaited Paris, but as 
| yet adifferent spectacle was visible ; as yet the carousals of the metro- 
polis were at their zenith ; as yet the current flowed in i's ancient chan- } 
nel ; as yet the woes of the empire were not written on the wall of the 
palace. Festivities were never conducted with more magnificeace than | 
immediately before the downfall of the monarchy and the general deso- 
| lation of the kingdom. The pomps of the religion, the pageantries of | 
| the court, and the munificence of the nobility, were never before charac | 
terized by so much grandeur and profusion. Thechurch, the sovereign, 
; . Were crowning themselves for the sacrifice. 
Opposite the Rue de Luxembourg, and parallel with the Rue de Cau 
martin, there stood, in the year 1782. a little villa 
vilion. ‘ 


| 
| 
} 





° | 
-cottage or rustic pa- | 
It was separated from the Boulevard de la Madeleine by a green 
paddock, and was concealed in a nest of !aurastinus and clematis. Au-| 


generous season, which seems in its bounty to impart a smell 
of ripeness to the very leaves, had already scattered dyes of gold and 


tant in the dead of the midnight! His heart quaked as it drank in, like 
Eliphaz, “ the veins of its whisper.” There was no sound of reverbera- 
tion, and yet the language streamed upon the knowledge of the listener 
with a distinctness beyoud that of human articulation. The stillness of 
lis solitade was o ily broken by the rastling of the night-breeze among 
the laurustinus, and yet in the ears of Cagliostro there was the utterauce 
as of unsubstantial lips—the sense as of a divine sympihony—* the thun- 
der, and the music, and the pomp” of au unearthly Voice.” 

Such are the majestic syllables which preface the speech of Satern in 
Hyperion. Keats was ridding himself of the puerilities of Cockaigne 
when he wrote that fragment of an epic—a fragment which is unsurpass- 
d by any modern attempt at heroic composition. In reading it, the very 
arth seems shaking with the footsteps of failen divinities. Even Byron, 
whi, like ourselves, had no great predilection for the school in w hich 
the poetic genius of John Keats was germinated, has emphatically sai of 
Hyperion that “ it seems actually inspired by the Titans, and isas sublime 
as Aischylus.”—See Byron's Works, vol. xv., p. 92 
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“ Balsamo!” it cried, “ thy thoughts are blasphemy; thy lamentations 
are foolishness ; thy mind is darkened by the glooms cfa mosi barren de- 
jection. Away ! vain Sceptic, with the syllogisms of infidelity. The glory 
of the immortal witt evades thy compretiension in the depths of infin 
tude. When in its natural brightness, the spiritual being of man reflects 
that glory asinthe mirror. Thineis blurred by sensualiiy. Tranquility 


is denied thee, because of the concupiscence of thy ambition. A profli- 
gate and venal career has troubled thy soul with misgivings Thou hast 
scorned even the five senses—those golden portals of humanity! Know, 


ut ofa finite exist- 
, earthly happi- 
Arise, Bal- 


O dreamer, that in themalone consists the enjoym 
ence : know that through the virtuous use of these five sense 
ness is attainable! Dost thou still tremble in thy unbeiiel ¢ 
samo, and behold the teachings of eternity !” 

Asthe last sentence resounded in the heart of Cagliostro, 

air floated the Rosicrucian and the Voice. 
TIBERIUS. 

Time and distance seemed to be conqnered in that mysterious uscen- 
sion, and an imperishable darkness enveloped the impostor as he felt 
himself carried swiftly through the atmosphere. When he had some- 
what recovered, however, from his astonishment, the motion ceased, 


up into the 


| and the light of an Italian evening beamed upon him from the heavens. 


Ascene then revealed itself around Cagliostro, the like of which bis eyes 
had never before beheld, or his imagination, in its wildest mood, con- 
ceived. 

He was standing ina secluded grove in the island of Caprew. F 


sun- 


| tains sparkled under the branches; blossoms of the gaudiest colours 
| flaunted on the brambles, or enamelled the turf; laughter 


and music 
filled <'.e air with aconfusion of sweet sounds; aud among the intricacies 
of the trees bands of revellers flitted to and fro, clad in the antique 
costumes of Rome. Under the shadow of a gigantic orange bush, upon 


!a couchof luxurious softness and embroidered in gorgeous arabesques, 


His countenance was hidcous 


there reclined the figure of an old man. 
with age and debauchery. Sin glimmeredin the evil light of his eyes 
those enormous and bloodshot eyes with which (pregrandibus oculis) the 
historian tells us he could see even inthe night-tme. Hubitual intem 








perauce had inflamed his complexion, and distigured his ekin with dis- 
gusting eruptions ; while his body, naturally robust in its pr por omg 
had become bloated with the indolence of confirmed gluttony. “ Si 
ment (the toga virilis) of virgin whitness covered his limbs; ® or the 
edge of the garment was the broad hem Tyrian purj indicative of 
the imperial dignity ; and around the hoary brow of the ¢] icurean was 
| woven a chaplet of roses and alue-leaves 
Cagliostro recoiled in abhorrence before a spectac le at once Bo auste re 
and lascivious. His spirit qoailed at the sight of a visage ™ which p- 
peared to be concentrated the infamy of many centurte®. Hie wt dare 
volted at the sinister and ferocious expression p* rvading every lineameut, 
and lurking inevery wrinkle As he gazed, however. a blithe nd 
startled him from the umbrave of the boughs Quick, lively, jocund to 
| the clashing of the cymbals, there bounded forth an Italian maiden in the 
* “ There is a roaring in the bleak-grown pines 
When Winter lifts his voice; tuere 1s a ols 
Among immortals when 4 g0@ g1V©S Sign 
With hushing finger, how be means to load 
Hia tongue withthe fall weight of utierless th vught 


With thunder, and with music, and with pomp.” 
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arb of a bacchante. Her feet agile as the roe’s, her eyes lustrous and de- 
tant herhair dishevelled, her bosom heaving, her arm* symmetrical as 
sculptare, but glowing with the roseate warmth of youth, the virgin still 
rejoiced, as it were, in the tamult of the dance. Grapes of a golden 
green, relieved by the ruddy-brown of the foliage, clustered in a garland 
about her temples, and leaped in unisoa with her movements. Around ! 
with her raven tresses streaming abroad in ringlets—around ! with her 
sandals clinkinyg on the gravel to the capricious beat of her cymbale— 
—around ! with her light robes flowing back from ajewelled breech 





-above the knee—singing, sparkling, anduiating, circling, rustling, the 


Bacchante entranced the heart ofthe Rosicrucian. She gleamed before 
him like the embodiment of enthusiasm. She was the genius of motion, 
the divinity of the dance; she was Terpsichore in the grace of her move- 
ments, Euterpe in the ravishing sweetness of hervoice. A thrill of ad- 
miration sufused with a deeper tint even the abhorred «check of the vo- 
" iy ae lea imperceptible degree, the damsel abated the ardour of 
her gyrations,.her cymbals clashed less frequently, the song faded from 
her lip, the flutter.of her garments ceased, tho vine-fruit drooped upon 
her forehead. She stood before the couch palpitating with emotion, and 
radiant with adivine beauty. In another instant, she bad prostrated her- 
self upon the earth, for in the decrepit monster of Capree she recognised 
the lord of the whole world— Tiberius. ; , 
“ Arise, maiden of Apulia,” he said, with an immediate sense that he 
bekeid another of those innucent damsels, who were -stelen from their 
toral homes on the Peninsula to become the victims of his depravity. 
« Avise, and slake my thirst from yonder goblet. The tongue of Tibe- 
rius.is dry with the avidity of his passion.” et 
An indescribable loathing entered into the imagination of the Bacchante 
even as she lay upon the grass; yet she rose with precipitation and 
filled a chalice to the brim with Felernian. Tiberius grasped it with an 
eager hand, and his mouth pressed the lip of the cup as if to drain its ruby 
vintage to the bettom. Suddenly, however, the eyes of the old man 
blazed with a raging light; the scowl of lust was forgotten; the vin- 
dictiveness of a fiend shore in his dilated eyeballs, and, with a yell of 
fury, he cast the geblet into the air, crying out that the wine boiled like 


the bow!.of Pluto. He was writhing in one of those paroxysms of rage, | 


which justified posterity in regarding him as a madman. The howling 
of Tiberius resuunded among the verdure, as the rattle of a snake might 
do when it raises its deadly crest from its lair among the flowere. Quick 
as thought at the first sound ef those inexorable accents, the grove was 
thronged with the revellers. They jostled each other in their solicitude 
to minister to the cruelty of the despot ; and that cruelty was as ruthless 
and as hell-born, as it wasingenious and appalling. 
Obedient to a gesture of Tiberius, the Bacchaute was placed epon a 
xedestal. For a moment, she stood before them au exquisite statue of 
Siesein xquisite even in the excess of her bewilderment. For a mo- 
ment, she steod there stunued by the suddenness of the commotion, and 
frantic with the consciousness of her peril. Fora moment she gazed 


about her for aid, wildly, but, alas! vainly. No pity beamed upon her | 


in that more horrible Gomorrah. The marble trembled under her feet 
—a sulphurous stench shot through ite crevices—the virgin shrieked and 
fell ferwards, scorched and blackened to acinder. She was blasted, as 
if by a thauderbolt.* Cuagliostro looked with horror upon the ashes of 
the Bacchante. He had seen youth stricken down by age; he had seen 


virtae annihilated, so to speak, at the mandate of vice ; he had seen—and | 
even kis callous heart exulted at the thought—he had seen innocence | 


snatched frum pollution, when upon the ‘very threshold of an earthly 
hell. While rejoicing in this reflection, he was aroused by the stertor- 
ous breathing of the emperor. The crowned demon cf the island was 
being borne away to bis palace upon the shoulders of lis attendants. 
Aithough maddened by an insatiable thirst and by a gloom that was be- 
coming habitua!, the monster lay upon his cushions as impotent asa child 
in the midst of his diseases and iniquities.t 

At the feet of the Rosicrucian were huddled the bones of the virgin 
of Apulia; and the babbling of the fountains was alowe audible in the 
solitudes. 

* Such,” said the mournful Voice, as Cagliostro again felt himself car- 
ried through the darkness—“ such Balsamo, are the miseries of a de- 
bauched appetite. 


AGRIPPA. 


_In another instant the impostor was standing upon the door of a gigan- 
. . . > . cf . > 

tic amphith stre in Palestine. The whole air was refulgent with the 

light of a summer morning, and through the loopholes of the structure, 

the eye caught the blue sammer of the Mediterranean. Banners em- 


blazoned with the eyphers of Rome, fluttered from the walls of the am- | 


phitheatre. Its internal cirenmference was througed with a vast con- 
course of citizens ; and immedi itely about the Rosicrucian, groups of 
foreign traders, habited as for some unusual ceremony, were scattered 
over the arena. #xpectation was evinced in every movement of the as- 
semblage, in every murmur that floated round the benches The 
worshippers were there, it seemed, and were awaiting the high priest. 
That high priest was approaching, and more than a high priest; for He 
rod Agrippa. the tetrarch of Judea, had descended from Jerusalem to 
Cwsarea, for the ceiebratiou of warlike games, in honour of the emperor 
Clandius, aud, on the completion of those festivities, the deputed sove- 
reign had consented, at the intercession of Blastus, to receive a deputa- 
tion of certain Phenician ambassadors who were solicitons for an assur- 
ance of his clemency. Those envoys—the merchant princes of Tyre and 
Sydon-—were tarrying in the public theatre in the city for the promised 
interview in the presence of the people of Samaria. =~ 

Cagliostro marvelled, as he scauned the scene before him, whether it 
were all a reality or a delusion of his fancy ; but the lapping of the surge 
upon the adjacent beach, and the perfume of oriental spices which im: 
pregnat: dthe breezes from the Levant, and even the motes that swarmed 
about him, like phosphoric atoms, proved that it was no juggle of a dis- 
tempered imagination. ae 

Suddenly the air was rent with acclamations; the crowd rose as if by 
a single impulse ; trampets sounded in the seven porches of the amphi- 
theatre ; again the plaudits shook the air like the concussion of enthusi- 
asm, aid the deputation in the atena prostrated themselves in the dust. 
Balsam ) saw, at once, the reasun of this rejoicing; he saw the tetrarch 
of Judea seated upon a throne of ivory. Thecrown of Agrippa glittered 
upon his forehead with an unnatural brightness—it was of the. purest 
gold, radiating from the brow in spike s, and decked with pearls of an 
uncomimon size. Silent—erect—inflated with pride at his own grandeur 
and the adulation of the rabble, sate the King of Palestine. Silent—awe- 
stricken —uncovered belore the majesty of the representative of Claudi- 
us, stood the people of Samaria and Phenicia. Extreme beauty of an el- 
evated and heroic character stood upon the features of He rod, although 
his beard was grizzled with the passage of 
— + agree coke ef the nee sun rose, almost abruptly, 
evan Beth serosa od Seok ‘ Send arted his beams fall upou 
_ Ln 1 0d tings tage Bek Fo td od ae - sparkles of intense !us- 
of silver tissue woven with ebliieiainns t ¥ ye pacer F008, wer om 
monds, the refraction of the sunl}i ht 08 h “s 1 om me bla 
The Samaritans shield d their oren f a od os intolerable splendour. 

ye n its magnificence; they were 

7 . , . ’ ; . : ° H . 
eriptoa oo comgrernon ce et, lms i tied 
is edbtamen attained aa te pe a... pac for the destruction of 
decniont. end ay af = es none nt bina hp by many of the pre- 
esionce has shown thet thees hess ae a erius himself: and modern 
ices, instead of be 
conjectured, the result of 
draulic, pneumatic, and 


rel ptt ye ' ing, as was originally 
lack magic, were, in reality, the effect of hy- 
va i mechanical contrivances. Even the most mar- 
pnp feats of the Egyptian sorcerers have been latterly explaiaed by 
» revelations af all: al nceiien ia . te; spa 

the revel ¥ us of natural philosophy, and a multitude of these explana 
tious may be found by the reader in the learned work “Deg Sciences 
Occultes,” &c, written by M. FE 3 iblished 

Occ ] vc. written by M. Eusebe Salverte, and published iu Paris 
as recently as 184 In that remurkable volume, M. Salverte I 


tl atural pheno . j seghhe 
a natural phenomena more startling than necromantic tricks. and 
at, in the words of Roger Bacon. “ non igilur oportet ) 7, 
prt a Ain L epuu Porvee nos maguis wlu 
buerdine : as philosophica doceat operart quod sufficit.” ‘That Ti- 
erius was capa)! f atrocitie , “e fj r 
most in! “i. tat 3 yet more terrific, and that murders of the 
( ir kind 
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diabolical w} . . . 
olcal whims, th icquainted with the picturesque narrative of 
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dazzled ; they were blinded ; they thrilled with admiration and aston- 
ishment. 
Agrippa spoke. : 
At the first sound of his accents, there was a whisper of awe among 
the multitude—it increased—it grew loader—it arose to the heavens in 
one prolonged and jubilant shout of adoration. 

«It is a God !” they cried—“ it is a God that speaketh, not a man ! 

As the language of the impious homage saluted the ears of Herod, his 
mouth curled with a smile of satisfaction, his soul expanded with an in- 
expressible tumult of emotions, he drank in the blasphemous flatteries 
of the rabble, and assumed to himself the power and the dignity of the 
Host High God. Yet in the very ecstacy of those sensations, his coun- 
tenance became ghastly, his lips writhed, his eyed beheld with unutter- 
able dismay the omen of his dissolation—the visible phantom of an 
avenging Nemesis. He staggered from his throne, crying aloud in the 
extremity of his anguish ; a sudden corruption had seized upon his body 
—he was being devoured by worms. ’ : 

The heart of Cagliostro queiled within him at the lamentations of the 
people of Samaria, as they beheld their idol smitten down by death in 
the midst of his surpassing pomp. Even the Jewish hagiographer tells 


” 


ings of the adoring mob. ‘ 

Again the Alchemist found himself enveloped in darkness, again the 
unearthly voice stole into his brain. 

“Lo” it said, “ how the frame rots in the ermine; how the body aad 
soul are polluted by vicious passions! Such, Balsamo, are the penalties 
of the lusts of the flesh.” 

To te resumed. 
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THE PRASLIN TRAGEDY. 
FAMILIES OF CHOISEUL, PRASLIN, AND SEBASTIANI. 














ed with wonderfel ability, energy, and enterprise; but events succeed 
each other with such marvellous rapidity, and such is the passion for mi- 
nute detail on the part of readers, that pablic writers have no space left to 
| moralise; and even though such space remained to them, it is by no means 
} 


clear that the man of business er the man of pleasure would attend to a 
matutinal lecture on morality, or listen to a serious voice speaking from 
the best public instructor lying on the morning breakfast-table. A week- 
ly print is, doubtless, in a more favourable position to speak seriously ; 
but such lectures must not be too often repeated, or the hebdomadal 
journal would incur the suspicion of heaviness, and be eschewed like co- 
| locynth or assafwtida. Multiply interesting details as much as you like in 
| daily and weekly newspapers; but if you go back to history, or seek to 
extract a moral from events, readers ery, “ Fi, donc! leave that to the 
pulpit!’ and buy and read a more amusing print. 
Columns and columns have been written and printed on the Praslin 

| tragedy in all the daily papers ; but few journals that we have seen have 
sought to go deep into the matter except the Spectater, and he has been 
rebuked and taken to task for his pains by some of his contemporaries. 
| Little remark has been made by our weekly contemporaries, however, 
on the family from which the monster duke descended, though that fa- 
mily isremarkable in many respects. The house of Choiseul is called by 
all French heralds great, illustrious, and powerful, deriving its origin 
from Hugh, count de Bassigny, and of Boulogne sur Marne, and from the 
ancient Counts of Langres, of whom Raynier, count de Choiseul, was the 
first vassal in 1060. Raynier was the parent stock of all the branches of 
the house of Choiseul, at one time numbering nearly twenty, the greater 
part of which brauches are now. however, extinct. Though the family 
has produced three marshals of France, numerous lieutenant-generals, 
major-generals, plenipotentiaries, ambassadors, bishops, and counsellors 
of state, yet it has, during the last century and a half, been chiefly re- 
markable for the advantageous marriages which its members contracted 

with rich heiresses. Thus they gained the seigneurie of Bourrey; the 
marquisate of Montigny, brought to them by Francoise de Barillon Mo- 

rangis, dame de Montigny ; thus they also gained the barony of Beaupré 
in Champagne by a marriage with Anne de Saint Amuadour; end thus, in 
the last generation, they gained the heiress, Mdlle, de Catel; and, in the 
; present, Mdlle. Sebastiant, 
} The most remarkab!s man of the family, in modern times, was the re- 
| lative, not the grandfather, as the Observer newspaper would have it, of 
| the late infamous duke, who was Minister of Foreign Affairs, of War, of 
Mariue, and Colonel of the Swiss Guards under Louis XIV., and from 
whom the title descended to the father of the murderer. This man was, 
in effect, principal minister of France without ever being publicly invest 
,ed witb the title, and may be said to have governed the kingdom till 
1770, when he was disgraced and exiled. The disgrace and the exile 
, Were he most remarkable events in his life, though he played an impor- 
| tant part in the politics and intrigues of the time in which he lived. 
Though neither a genius vor a statesman, yet he raised himself to a po- | 
| Sition of fortune and power higher than any man since the time of Riche- 
j lieu. His cleverness, his gaiety, his flippant and presumptuous tone and | 
| magner, in which he was rivalled by the last possessor of the title, the 
| horrible murderer, gained him asort of unenviable renown in society and 





| 


| rendcred himself formidable, not merely to the occupants of place but to 
| the numerous cloud of aspirants for office. So unamiable and malignant 
| was his character, that he is said to have furnished to Gresset the origival 
| of Cleon the Mechant, in the comedy of thatname. As this comedy was 
| first represented in 1745, the year of the second Scotch rebeilion, the 
| Duke de Choiseul must have early attained his bad pre-eminence, for he 
| was then only in his twenty-sixth year. His exterior, like that of the 
| late duke, was neither handsome nor agreeable. He was plain, like his 
late monstrous namesike and kinsman, witho t being deformed; and 
| wished, like him, also, to be considered a man of gallantry. The minis- 
ter, like the monster who has lately cheated the guillotine of its due, was 
of middle stature, but, unlike the late Dukeof Praslin, was distinguished 
| by brilliant eyes, an expressive countenance, and a certain dignity and 
| elegance of manners, which, notwithstanding the random freedom of his 
| tongue, caused someof his vices to be overlooked. His arrows, shot here, 
there, and every where, did not even spare Madame de Pompadour, the 
| favourite. In her regard he had gone even beyond the mark which he 
usually allowed himself; and was at one time apprehensive that he had 
| compromised himself for ever, and closed the avenues to fame and pow- 
| er. A chance occasion, however, soon presented itself, by which he was 
j enabled to repair his fault. One of his relatives, the young and handsome 
| Countess de Choiseul-Praslin, aspired to supplant the reigning favourite 
} in the affections of the king. Her well-managed and wily arts had not 
metely attracted the attention, but made some impression, on the mon- 
j arch ; a correspondence took place between him and the would-be mis- 
tress, and Lonis ultimately sent her a royal declaration of passion in due 
form. The countess, who was desirous of something more than fleeting 
| favoar, and had no disposition whatever to be the victim of a royal ca- 
| price, nor yet to lose her chance of success by a mal adroit answer, went 
straightway to her relative, Etienne Francois de Choiseul, then Countde 
| Stainville, to whom she first communicated the contents of, and subse- 
| quently confided, the royal missive. The covnt, expressing equal sur- 
| prise and grati cation, insisted on a measured and well-reflected reply, 
which he was willing to indite, if time were givento him. He retired to 
his cabinet with the original communication, bat, instead of proceeding 
to auswer it, instantly drove with the letter in hand to the Pompadour. 


ing that 1 have entered into a plot to deprive you of the good graces of 


the king ; but before you condemn me outright, take aud read this let- 
ter, 





| votion exposed him. The Pompadour, astonished at her unjust suspi- 
cions, declared that her early prejudices were unfounded ; that the Count 
de Stainville had proved himself, instead of an enemy, a generous and 


devoted friend; and that he would uot find her ungrateful. The result ; 


was that the unfortunate countess, the relative, Choiseul. Stainville was 
exiled ; that the feeble Louis flang himself at the feet of the ancien 
avourite, asking pardon for his mementary infidelity; and that the 

humble and virtnows man who acted 8) gentlemanly a part, was sent, for 
his reward, as ambassador to the court of Rome. [t was at Rome Choiseul 





ed an ascendancy over Benedict XIV. It may be thought that this is 
romance got u_ for the occasion, but “ truth is strange, stranger than fic- 
tion ;”’ and the assiduous reader of French history need but refer to 
Duclos’ Regne de Louis XV..* to the pages of Anquetil and of Lacretelle, 
to convince himself that we have not exaggerated. 


to sneer at religion, and to deceive the fair sex, were then the great 








Duclos, tome vii. p. 348. 


us, with pathetic simplicity, that King Agrippa himself wept at the wail-, 


_ “ Madame,” said he tothe royal courtesan, “ you do me the cruel in- | 
justice of counting me among the number of your enemies, and of consider- | 


The letter read, he explained ‘to the marquise the manner in which he | 
| had become possessed of it—ex iggerating the dangers to which his de- } 


first studied polities ; and, eu ported by the Pompadour, he soon obtain- | 


His birth was illustrious, his valour well proven, his wit ready -point- > . 
nel ¢ netic ” , Y . ‘ hi > . a ay . 
ed and practical,” says the eloquent Lacretelle. To abuse the government »which he belonged. never emigrated. He gave in his adhesion to 
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sources of renown. The Count de Stainville employed each method 
with suocess, but with a species of braggadocio and gasconade that 
shocked. , 

The scandalous chronicles of the time insinuate, if they do not assert, 
that Choiseul became the lover of the Pompadour; and that it was b 
those means he substituted his own firm will for the ceprices of a wea 
woman, and the feeble resolves of an indolent king. Society allowed that 
he was a brilliant m=n, if not a first rate genius ; and a brilliant man has 
always been appreciated in France. In his personal demeanour he was 
apparently frank, unreserved, and liberal; an kindly to those who stood 
by him, or were willing to become his dependants. But, like all his 
race before and since, he sought a rich heiress to wile ; and in obtaining 
one of the greatest matchee, in point of wealth, in the kingdom, he was 
enabled, by adding his lady’s dowry to his fortune, and the emoluments 
which he derived from his many employments, to vie with the wealthiest 
inthe land. The virtues, the modesty, the cultivated understanding, 
and lofty character of the Countess of Choiseul, recall the attributes and 
virtues of Fanny Sebastiani, the unfortunate and lately murdered duch- 
ess,—scarcely, however, more unfortunate or less unhappy than her pre- 
decessor. ‘The Duchess of Choiseul of that day had no children ; but we 
should have thought that the graces end quiet repose of such a woman, 
the charms of her mind added to her feminine beauty and tenderness, 
would have captivated the heart of any man not absolutely a brute or a 
demon. Horace Walpole, an exact and criticai observer, and one not 
prone to flatter women, thus speaks in a tetter to Gray, of the Duch- 
ess de Choiseul, ne du Chatel,— 

‘* She has beautiful eyes, and isa perfect little model in wax, Her 
modesty and hesitation are compensated by the sweetest of voices and 
the happiest enunciation. Oh, it is the prettiest, the most ami- 
able, the most kindly, little person, qui soit jamais sorte d’un uf 
enchante !” so correct in her expressions and in her thoughts—of a 
disposition so kindly and so obliging. Every body loves her, except 
her husband, who prefers to her his own sister, the Duchess cf Graimmont, & 
species of Amazon, ofa proud and haughty spirit, equally arbitrary Ty 














The daily and weekly newspapers of England and France are conduct- | her likings and her dislikes, and who is herself detested. 


“‘ Madame de Choiseul, who is doatingly fond of her husband, is the 
martyr of this preference, to which she submits with a good grace. 
Mais j’en doute, elle prend trop de peine a le persuader.’ ”* 

A French prelate, who had lived long in the society of those ladies 
thus speaks of them in reference to the remarks of Walpole :— ; 

“The Duchess of Choiseul was as Mr. Walpole painted her, and de- 
serves all he has said of her. The exterior of Madame de Grammont 
would appear to justify hisremarks. She was stout and strong-built in 
person, with a high colour, small and lively eyes, and a harsh voice. 
Her address and demeanour appeared, at first, repulsive ; but the quali- 
ties of her mind widely ditfered from the representation made of them to 
Mr. Walpole.” 

Madame du Deffand, who was in the habit of playfully calling the 
duchess Grandmamma, says, in a letter to Walpole of the 5th of May, 
1766,“ Elle aété charmante.”" And, in another letter of the 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1787, she gives her portrait, from which we make the following ex- 
tract :— 

_ “You ask of me your portrait, but you don't know the difficulty of 
limningit. Every one will take it for the portrait of au unassuming be- 
ing, for mortals are not disposed to believe in virtue they do not them- 
selves possess. There is not an inhabitant of the skies who surpasses 
you ‘n virtues though they have surpassed you by their intentions 
aud their motives. You are as pure, as just, as, charitable, as it is 
possible to be. If you become as good a Christian a8 you are a wo- 
man, you will be a perfect saint. Meanwhile, be content to be the 
example and model of women. Nature has endowed you with such 
warmth and passion, that people conclude, if you were not also en- 
dowed with the soundest sense and judgment, you could not be so perfect 
as you are, and this is the reason why they forgive your virtues. So many 
virtues and so many excellences inspire respect and admiration, but 
this is not what yon wish; your modesty, which is extreme, looks not to 
distinction; you do all that in you lies to make all the world Iglieve that 
you are not above them.” 
Such was the woman whom the Choiseul of two generations ago daily 
crucified by sucha preference as Henry III. exhibited towards Margue- 
rite de Valois, “qu'il amait,” says Duclos, ‘ plus que fraternellement.v” 4 
For his sister, this monarch instituted the order of the St. Esprit. 
From Rome the Count de Choiseul-Stainville wassent to Vienna, where 
he insinuated himself into the good graces of Maria Theresa so effect- 
ively, that she requested the ambassador to select the masters and pro- 
fessers for the young arch-duchess, whom she wished to educate a /a 
| Francaise. 

tn 1758 Choiseul-Stainville entered on the duties of Minister for foreign 
Affairs. He scon obtained possession of the departments of war aud 
marine, and the correspondence of Spain and Portugal. Yet avery short 
| time before this, his clwrracter was so infamous, that a French writer 
says,—* Je l’ai vu écar*é de plusieurs maisons; il s’en falloit peu qu’on 
ne le regardait comme une espére; je lai une fois entendu defendre sur 
cette imputation qu’il n’a jamais meritée, mais il était da moins fort hu- 
miliant pour lui que cela fit question.” 

By the aid ofthe favourite, Madame de Pompadour, Choiseul obtained 
the rank of duke and peer, and shortly after secured for his uncle, the 

















atcoutt. Bitter, ironical, malignant, and no mean master of satire, he | Count of Choiseul-Praslin, the titrar rank of Minister for Foreign Affairs, 


the real power being enjoyed by himself. During this period he lived 
like a prince, received the emoluments of three portfolios, the pay of 


of Haguenau, making a total revenue of seven millions of france. 
Bat, notwithstanding the rich marriage he had made, his wife’s dowry 
and his own fortune, amounting to a million of francs, yet he was obliged 
to call on the bounty of the king to pay his debts, and he received of the 
j| monarch two millions of francs for the purpose. : 
| Thus, while he and the favourite governed France despotically, ie was 
himself governed by the Duchess of Grammont, qu’il amait plus que fra- 
ternellement. The extravagance, follies, and vices of this woman, destin y- 
ed his credit and his reputation, and became daily more and more 'r:23p- 
portable. Madame de Grammont obtained such anascendancy over hit, 
that he was never a free agent unless in those occasional jourreys which 
he made into the provinces. The history and details of this influence ure 
frequently alladed to in the Memoirs of the time, and may be found in 
the pages of Griume, Madame d’Epinay, Diderot, Saint Lambert, Madame 
Gratfiguy, Madame du Hausset, and others, One good, however, was 
effected by it, namely, the expulsion of the Jesuits, to whom the dauphin 
had given himself corpsd et eme. The dauphin soon after fell ill and died, 
and the cabal of the Duke de la Vaugyon, the general body of Jesuits, 
and a vast number cf pamphleteers and anonymous writers, have not 
scrupled to charge on the Dake of Choiseul, and his sister Madame de 
Grammont, the poisoning of the prince. 

Not long after these events, the minister who was made by one fa- 
vourite, Pompadour, was destroyed by another, La Dubarry. The King 
| exiled both him and his uncle, the Duke of Praslin—the former to Chuu- 
teloup, and the latter to Praslin. The singular tone of the royal letter 
deserves to be recorded. Here it is, in extenso: — 

“Mon Cousin,—Le mécontentement que me cansent vos services me 
force a vous exiler 4 Chauteloup, of vous vous rendrez dans vingt-quatre 
heures. Je vous aurais envoyé beaucoup plus loin (and here was the 
| sting,) sice n’ était l estime particuliére que)’ ai pour Madame la Duchesse de 

Choiseul dont la santé m’ est fort intéressunte. Prenez garde que votre con- 
duite ne me .asse prendre un autre parti. Sur ce je prie Diev, mon cous 
} sin, qu’il vous ait en sa sainte garde.” 


| 
Colonel-General of the Swiss, of Governor of Touraine, and of Governor 
' 
| 
! 





| The disgrace of the duke drew closer the ties between him and the 
infamous Egalité, then the Duke of Chartres, the father of that other 
virtuous and self devying man, the present King of the French. Le Duc 
de Chartres, says one of the memoirs of the time, “forga toutes les con- 
signesetvint se jeter daus les bras,’ de /’ézi/é de Chauteloup. 
“ Sure a pair was never seen, Ps 

So justly formed to meet by nature. 
| At the commencement of a new reign, the Duke de Choiseul 1 
| himself at the court of Louis XVI., but the monarch received } 
for nothing could pr rsuade him that he had not a hand in the 
| father, and not ell the efforts of the queen, Marie Antoi 
known the duke in early youth, yvhen he was ambassador 
remove tbis impression. ' ee alll 

The Duke died in Paris, in May, 1785; ont With on a few youre efter 
his sister, the Duchess of Grammont, was guillotir oq by « revolationary 
tribunal J 

As the minister left D » children, the title descended to Claud Antony 
Gabriel, count de Choiseul-Beaupre alterwe.eds Duke de Choiseul, « ousilt 

f the Duke Autony Cwsar, duke of Cho‘seul-Praslin, father of the mur 
arer. ’ ‘ 

The Duke of Choiseul-Praslin, father of the last duke, early espoused 
the Revolutionary party; and, as he separated himself from the nobility 
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erial chamberlains ; and in 1811, President of the Electoral Cullege of 

eine and Marne. His cry then was, Vive 4 jamais le Grand Napoleon! 
In 1813, he gave new proofs of devotion, and on 6th January, 1814, was 
named Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. On the 31st March, 1814, 
when a number of Royalists, in the Place Louis, taised the cries of 
“ Vive le Roi, vivent les Bourbons!” the answer of the Duke de Praslin, 
Colnnel of the first legion of the National Guard, was “ Nous avons un 
ordre de choses établi!” " 

But no sooner was this ordre de choses destroyed, than M. de Praslin 

turned round volte face On the 6th of April, six days afterwards, he gave 
in his adhesion to all the acts of the senate, which pronounced the down- 
fall of Napvleon, whom, in Louis-Philippian phrase, he called /’ ordre de 
choses—acts too, which recalled the Bourbons by name. Not content 
with these demonstrations, which somewhat surprised Royaity, he pla- 
‘carded the walls of Paris with a proposal for a status of Henry IV, in 
which, amidst other fustian and fanfarouade, were these words :—“ Oui, 
sublime Henri, c'est toi ce sont les traits cheris qui doivent charmer nos 
regards. La statue de noire bos Henri va nous étre rendu: bon Henri, 
nvus reverrous ton image; elie nous dira, etc.” 

On the 29th of the month, the duke was admitted to the presence of 
Charles X., then Monsieur, with a fulsome address. On the 4th June he 
was created a peer. But on the following year, when “ /e petit caporal” 
appeared, he did not hesitate to rejoin his banner, and was made one of 
his peers. Such flagrant conduct as this was unpardonable, and by an 
ordonuance of Louis XVIII. of the 25th of July, 1815, M. de Choiseul- 
Praslin ceased to form a portion of the Chamber of Peers. From that 
period, the dake, whether in or out of France, became a Frondeur; and 
as an ostentatious dinner-giver and patron of newspaper writers, he was 
not without influence in Paris in directing attention to the Dake of Or- 
leans, now Louis Philippe. Hence the intimacy between the families of 
Orleans and Praslin. The Praslins were doing the work of the younger 
branch of Bourbons; and that good father of a family who now reigns 
and goveras in Frauce has always been tne man to be intimate with any 
one, no matter how indifferent h.s or her character, who can do him an 
honest job in France, in Spain, or any part of the world. Witness Sophie 
Dawes, Madame de Feucheres, Munoz, duke of Rianzares, and Gonzalez 
Brabo of infamous repute. 

Bred up by such a father,—patronised by the Orleanists,—visiting and 
living in the same society,—educated by the Jesuits,—descended of a 
race so self-seeking and unscrupulous, not to say infamous,—what virtues 
could find a natural home in such a bosom? In 1819, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 
24, when, if we mistake not, the duke attained his najority, he must have 
seen his father intriguing with a prince of the blood against his own re- 
lations; and these were not sceaes calculated to give him very high or 
lofty notions of political morality. In these days he must, too, have fre- 

uently come into contact with the father of his future wife, General 
Sount Sebastiani, a man who, in the session of 1819, played the part of 
a tribune of the people a /’eau rose, with a vehement desire to obtain 
power. Oa the name of the unfortunate father of the late duchess, we 
may be allowed for a moment todwell. Scarcely a uame is better known 
in the capitals of Europe than that of Horace Sebastiani; but few there 
are in England, thoughjhe was for a considerable time ambassador in Lon- 
don, acquainted with the details of his particular biography. 

Sebastiani was born some seventy-two or seventy-three years ago, in 
Corsica, where his father exercised the very useful, but not very distin- 
guished, trade of acooper. The Sebastianis alleged that they were allied 
to the family of Buonaparte; but, be this as it may, young Horace en- 
tered the army in his 17th year, in 1792. By his brilliant conduct at Ar- 
cola, he obtained the rank of chef d’escadron; and at Verona, that of 
colonel, from Moreau. Buonaparie, on his return from Egypt, was 
powerfully seconded by Sebastiani. With the regiment of dragoons he 
commanded, he greatly influenced the fortunate issue of the 18th Brumaire, 
and from that moment did not cease to enjoy the favour of the emperor. 
His master was prompt to see that he possessed not the science for a great 
tactician, such as Davoust, Suchet, Soult, or St. Cyr,-—the genius or “coup 
d'eil of a great captain, such as Massena, Hoche, or Ney. He was also 
aware, that he was as little likely to shine as a great politician, like Cam- 
baceres or Talleyrand. But there was a sort of middle career—half 
military, half diplomatic—in which he wisely judged that he might do 
good service. Endowed with cleverness and Corsican finesse, Horace re- 
ceived from nature a handsome face, a well-shaped and graceful igure. 
His gestures and attiludes were dignified and graceful; and, though not 
exceeding the middle size, he had the air and look of a parfait cavalier. 
The malicious wits of that day used to say he would preserve his graceful 
dignity if sewed up ina sack, and his agility.if chained to a wash tub. His 
long hair gave a poetic harmony to his Raphaelesque head, and it was im. 
pSssible for woman to resist so sentimental and seducing adragoon. The 
Bishop of Malines,né malin, the Abbé de Pradt, used to ‘say, that if Buona- 

yarte were the Jupiter, Massena the Mars, and Soult the Vulcan, of the 

evolution, Sebastiani was assuredly the Cupid. His countryman, and, 
as Sebastiani says, his relative, determined to turn this Corsican comeli- 
ness to account. But, first, it was necessary to marry the envied, but 
unacred, Colonel; and a rich heiress of one of the most illustrious houses 
of Normandy, which had given two marshals and numerous lieutenant- 
geverals to France, the only daughter of the Duke of Coigny, was select- 
ed. Mdlle. de Cuigny was woved and won after the battle of Austerlitz, 
and soon after their nuptials, General and Madame Sebastiani set out for 
Constantinople, where the fortunate countryman of the emperor was ap- 
poiated ambassador. At Constantinople, Madame Sebastiani died, in 
the flower of her age in 1807, in giving birth to the unfortunate lady 
whose sad fate has been recently deplored. Deprived in early life of 
the fond care of a mother,—deprived, till her eighth year,of even the 
superintending care of her father,— Mademoiselle Sebastiani was placed 
with her maternal relatives. But these, however kind and considerate, 
can never supply the mental aliment and instructions flowing with such 
eloquent force from the lips and heart of an affectionate mother. Of an 
age to enter into the world. Mademoiselle Sebastiani perceived herself 
completely in a false position. Inthe year 1823, when she first appear- 
ed in the grande monde, she found, notwithstanding her accomplishments 
and grace of mind, but a lukewarm reception in the salons of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. Notwithstanding the position and rank of her mo- 
ther’s family, her own merits, grace, youth, and fortune, the great dames 
who then gave the law in the Rue de Bourbon, de Babylone, de St. Do- 
minique, de Varennes, &c., looked coldly on her, because of the legisla 
tive career of her father. The Duchess de Berry, who was then in the 
ascendaat, and her clique, detested and despised the Sebastianis, and 
considered them in the light of personal enemies. Nor was this won- 
derful. For some time before the death of Foy—indeed, from the be- 
ginning of 1824—Sebastiani sought to rival that military tribune, not with 
the desire of benefiting his country and France, but for the purpose of 
serving theinterests of the House of Orleans. 

Mdlle Sebastiani is understood to have early felt an attachment to a 
gratlenee of Royalist opinions, i. e., Royalist © par Sang ;” but this pre- 

ilectivn is said to have been combated. The Cupid of the Consulate, 
the Adonis of the Empire. though born in the humblest sphere, always 
aped the airs of the grand seigneur, and was desirous that his daughter 
should marry into an historic family. The young heir of the house of 
Choiseul-Praslin, intimate with the house of Orleans, whose interests 
Sebastiani was serving, was chosen, and the nuptials took place in 1825. 

As Sebastiani’s opposition to the ministers and system of Charles X 
‘was fiercer in that year than it had ever been—as the “Comedie de 15 Ans,” 
which was to end in the tragedy of 1830, was drawing nearer to a close 
the Faubourg St. Germain, then the arbiter of fashion, took little notice 
of the marriage of a great heir and a great heiress, both considered “ deg 

etres mal pensanis,” to use the jargon of the time. Those, however, who 
intimately knew the bridegroom lamented for the fate of the bride, for he 
was then considered, by those who had been brought up with him, to be 
® contemptible profligate and degraded being. 

From the period of 1825 till 1830 M. and Mde. Choiseul-Praslin were 
certainly litthe seen in the society of Faubourg St Germain. The politi- 
cal couduct and associations of the father of the duchess, and of th 
father of the duke, effectually shut against them the doors of what the 
select set then called, “ /a bonne compagnie.” The father of the duchess 
is said to have felt this acutely; but Madame de Praslin felt it not to 
any extent, for she had become the mother of a numerous and yearly in- 
creasing ‘amily, lived in a small circle, and was daily occupied in the 
minute yet engrossing duties that devolve on maternity even in the high- 
est rank. As to the husband, he must have felt that, under no combina- 
tion of circumstances, could he have been a favourite in any circle. With- 
out any of th > natural cleverness of the roves of the Regency, he was dis- 
ps for all their moral degradation. He was vain, avaricious, sen- 
sua . suspicious, haughty, narrow-minded, ignorant of the value, indiffer- 
ent to the existence, and neglee'{ul of the practic », of truth. In all the 
ramifications of his private effairs no human beiag could depend upon 
him; and while he was equally profligate and promiscuous, be wus penu 
rious even to meanness. Neither of sentiment. nor romance, nor of moru! 
truth did he possess a particle. He had no friends, for he was gloomy 
morose, and unsocial; and with the instruments of his degraded pleasure ° 
he did not, according to report, unbend or compensate by generosity fur 
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the suspicion and arrogant haughtiness which were his chief character- 

istics. 

| Although at one time austere and apparently superstitious in the prac- 

tice of the ceremonies of religion, he was without religious or moral 
principle of any kind, without liberality, and without propriety. 


| Such a man could not comprehend the exaited feeling, the enthusiastic 


| devotion, the excess of virtuous passion, the ecstatic joy, the excruciating 
| sorrow, the poignant grief, of his doating and distracted wife. All that 
| was good and gentle in her nature was unknown to him, tor the excess 
of depravation renders men insensible to all enjoyment. It is well said 
by the author of the Considerations sur les Meurs, that this excess is to be 
deprecated, even in the ivterest of unlawful pleasures; “Car il appar- 
tient 4 l’exces de la depravation de detruire tous les plaisirs.”’ 

Much may be, no doubt, pardoned to the ardent impetuosity of youth, 
| but there is not one redeeming trait in the errors and crimes of Choiseul 
Praslin. The pursuit of pleasure may, perhaps, to a certain extent, be 
palliated. in a young man of nineteen or antes but the promiscuous 
pursuit of debasing amours in a man close upon his forty-fourth or forty- 
fifth year, the father of ten children, six of them daughters, is infamous, 
and shows that the delinquent was deprived of all the purer feelings of 
human nature. To have made his own house the scene of his profligacy, 
and the instructress of his children his mistress, is a turpitude nearly un- 
paralleled in the annals of France. We must go back to the friend of 
his relative and kinsman, the prime minister of France, for such an ex- 
emplar, and we find him in the person of that Duke of Chartres, after- 
wards Egalite, who visited Choiseu!l-Stainville in his exile, and who sub- 
sequently installed Madame Genlis Sillery Pye ae as his own mis- 
tress and his son’s instructor. Fortunately the virtuous dispositions of the 
youth were proof against the contagion of parental example and governess 
practice; for the prince (now Louis Philippe) was an incarnation of vir- 
tue in youth, and is a model of innocence, simplicity, generosity, guile- 
lessness, and purity in old age. 

Madame de Praslin was not a singular wife in the sense in which our 
clever weekly contemporary, the Spectator, calls her so. She had Cor- 
sican blood in her veins on one side, and on the side of her mother some 
of the highest and best blood in France. That she was, therefore, warm, 
impassioned, sensitive, and high-minded, may be conceded ; but these 
qualities ought to have secured her the affection and esteem, and not the 
murderous hate, of her monster husband. 

There always have been, and now are, many such wives in France as 
the mu:dered Madame de Praslin ; but we believe it were difficult to 
find in any country, however barbarous, another such husband. Since 
the beginning of the world we have no account of any man, whether 
husbandor lover, hacking, hewing, and stabbing the mother of his ten chil- 
dren in pieces. This unparalleled crime had never taken place had the 
demand of the duchess for that separation which she was entitled to by 
law been acceded to, and they who interfered by meddling in the busi- 
ness, ifthey have any proper sentiments, must now feel pangs of bitter 
anguish. The French people have been stigmatized by a writer in a 
daily paper, who evidently knows nothing of France, for being suspi- 
cious of the intentions of the French government. and unjust to men in 
power, in reference to the Duke de Praslin. But French men and French 
women weli kuow that in the case of the President d’Entrecasteaux, a 
young man of a distinguished family of the robe, a president of the par- 
liament of Aix, and who murdered his wife with circumstances uf pecu- 
liar atrocity, that the government ostensibly demanded the delivery of 
the culprit wherever he might be found. He was detected and secured 
at Lisbon, when a private letter tothe French minister desired his re- 
| lease, and permitted his escape from further punishment. 

The Duke de Praslin and the members of his house were, and Marshal 
Sebastiani is, in possession of many secrets in reference to the house of 
Orleans ; and it was because some of the people of France were aware 
of this that the wicked thought came inti their heads that the “ best of 
Republics” might desire the release and permit the escape of the vilest 
murderer that has ever appeared in France. 

— 


FROM THE LIFE OF PRINCE 
TALLEY RAND. 
CONCLUSION. 

Soon after the elevation of Louis Philippe to the throneof France, that 

sagacious sovereign, desiring to draw closer the bonds of national amity 
with Britain ; and feeling moreover that France, emerging froma great 
internal political convulsion, with a throne unsupported by the traditions 
of the past or the right of legitimacy, had need of support from foreign 
alliance, and could look nowhere at that moment for such aid and coun- 
tenance 8o naturally as to Uritain, the firstof the European states which 
acknowledged the Revolution of the Barricades, ardently wished to send 
to London, as his representative, a diplomatist distinguished at once by 
great ability, by a predisposition to the British alliance, and by the re 
spect which illustrious descent is so sure to obtain from the British aris- 
tocracy. With these views his choice fell on Talleyrand. On the 4th 
September, 1830, he accordingly submitted to the coancii ofhis ministers 
assembied in the Tuileries, the qaestion of nominating his highness the 
Prince Talleyrand to the embassy at London. This proposition instandly 
met serious opposition in the cabinet; M. Lafitte declared that such a 
choice would, in his opinion, be attended with considerable danger, in- 
asmuch as it would be extremely unpopular. This opinion was still 
more warmly espoused by M. Dupont (de l’'Eure). Count Mole, who is 
weil known to have leaned toa Russian rather than an English alliance, 
opposed such a nomination as contrary to the policy which he considered 
it the interest of France to adopt. M. Bignon concurred with the other 
ministers in disapproving such an appointment. Finding such to be 
ihe unanimous opinion of the cabinet, the kiag put an end to the confer- 
ence. 
The following day Talleyrand dined with M. Lafitte. ‘“Ithank you,” 
said he, to the minister, ‘for the compliments you paid me yesterday 
at the chateau. I know all; the king has related it to me.” ‘“ You are 
aware, then,’’ replied Lafitte, “ of the terms in which | spoke of your ca- 
pacity.” ‘ Let that pass,” rejoined Talleyrand. ‘I added,” continued 
Lafitte,“ that I believed you to be incapable of violating your word.” 
‘- That,” resumed Talleyrand, “ is what I mean to thank you for.” “ Ii 
is quite trae, however,” observed Lafitte, * that I also spoke of your un 
popularity.” Talleyrand smiled and was silent. Ina few days after 
waris Lafitte learned from the mouth of the king that Talleyrand was 
ambassador to the Court of St. James’s. 

This was one of the earliest cases in which Louis Philippe showed that 
determination to interfere personally in the affairs of the state, which has 
since rendered his reign soremarkable and excited such lively remon-. 
strances on the part of the edvocates for constitutional government, who 
regard the Royal irresponsibility, and the abstinence of the sovereign from 
personal interference in the administration of the political business of the 
state, as correlative principles. 

The announcement of the appointment of Talleyrand to the embassy 
produced a lively sensation in England; and his known inclinations in 
tuvour of an alliance between England and France gave rise to the most 
favourable anticipations among the commercial interests, as well as 
among those who looked forward to the inestimable advautages of the 
continuance of the general peace. 

On being presented at the Court of St. James, Talleyrand delivered 
an address to the following effect :— 

“ Sine.—Of all the vicissitudes to which my great age has exposed me 
—of all the various situations into which the last forty years, so fruitful 
in extraordinary events, have seen me thrown, none have so entirely sat- 
isfied my wishes as that appointment which has brought me unce mure 
to this happy country. . Common principles draw more and 
more closely together these great nations. Bugland, like France, repu- 
diates the principle of intervention in the internal concerns of other na- 
tions ; and as the ambassador of aroyalty unanimously elected by a great 
people, I feel myself at ease upon a land of freedom, near a descendant 
of the illustrious House of Brunswick.” 
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His efforts in his new capacity were directed to reproduce and realize 
the designs which, under less auspicious circumstances, he had urged 
upou the British Government in 1792 More successful at the close 
| than in the opening of his long career, he succeeded in bringing into 
a friendly alliance two nations which rival pretensions had so long sepa- 
rated, but which, he contended, avalogous institutions and common for- 
eign interests ovght tocombine. The cabinets of Europe, seeing this aged 
aud profound diplomatist, whose sagacity, enlarged by vast experience, 
and whose unvarying moderation, they so well knew, appoluted to re 
preseut the Revolution at one of the meet distinguished of the old courts, 
felt a stronger faith in the stability of its results, and a more favourable 
disposition to be reconciled to the existing state of things, and to treat 
en practicable terms with the new government. Placed by the ascen- 
deucy of his renown and his talent at the head of the conference of Lon- 
don, M. de Talleyraud succeeded in reconciling the powers to the dis- 
solution of that union between Belgium and Holland which they had es- 
tablishe.. in 1814, and in procuring the acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of Belgium, which thenceforth would cover, instead uf menacing 
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the northera frontier of France. This object being attained, M. de Tal- 
eyrand finished his mission, aud consummated his work by signing tho 
treaty of quadruple alliance, which united France, Eugland, Spain, and 
Po rtugal, in a common league in favour of peninsular civilization, and 
opposed the league of the west to that of the uorth, in the interest of 
the cause of constitutional government on the Continent of Earope. 

He then fiually retired from public life. He desired that betweeu this 
world and the next a short season for retlection and repose should inter- 
vene. Nevertheless, one event was destined to draw him again from his 
retirement. The flame which was sinking in the socket was still to give 
an expiring flicker. His friend and contemporary, the learned though 
unobtrusive Count Reinhart, preceded him to the tomb, at an advanced 
age. They had witnessed the snme political convulsions, the same suc- 
cession of revolutions; and the departure of the one from the stage of 
life was a knell which foreboded the speedy exit of the other. Buth 
were distinguished members of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. It is the custom of that body, on the decease of any of its 
more eminent members, to cause an eloge to be delivered by some one, 
selected for the purpose, among the survivors. Talleyrand conceived a 
wish to offer this tribute of respect to the memory of his deceased friend, 
and the Academy hailed with unmingled pleasure the opportunity of 
hearing for the last time that voice which had so often persuaded sover- 
eigns, and of.beholding that venerable visage, the indications of whose 
lineaments so often harbingered the fate of nations. The aged diplomate 
himself was also muved to this proceeding from the desire to bring toa 
final close, in the peaceful sanctuary of science, an existence which had 
been chequered by events so extraordinary, aud agitated by revolutions 
for which history affords no parallel. ’ ! 

On Saturday, the 3rd March, 1888, the meeting of the Academy was 
held, at which it had been announced that M. de Taileyrand would per- 
sonally deliver the academic eloge on his deceased friend, M. de 
Reinhart. It was known that this would be the last public appearance 
of the venerable statesman and diplomatist. Nothing could exceed the 
excitement among all the more elevated and enlightened classes which 
this event produced. The meeting assumed all the external appearances 
of asolemnity. Long before the appointed hour, the hall was complete- 
ly filled. Every space where an individual could stand or sit was occu- 
pied. The elite of the high and gifted were there. The most elevated 
official functionaries, those most revowned in literature and science, and 
the arts; the notabilities of fureign countries, the most eminent of the di- 
plomatic corps, were all assembled, expressing in their countenances 1n- 
tense interest. Among this multitude our eye successively rested on the 
well-known features of MM. Royer Collard, Guizot, Thiers, Cousin, vil 
lemain, Quatremére de Quincy, de Bassano, Lemercier, Fauriel, Molé, 
de Montalivet, de St. Aulaire, de Barante, de Jaucourt, de Flahault, Ber- 
tin de Vaux, de Noailles, de Valencay, Princes Esterhazy and d’Arem- 
berg, &c. ; 

When the chair was taken by the president, the old wreck of all the 
Revolutions entered, leaning on the arm of M. Mignet, the Perpetual 
Secretary of the Academy. He took a seat which had been pre- 
pared for him, facing the president. He was costumed and coifled 
as a high noble of the ancien regime, exhibiting to the attentive 
eyes of the numerous auditury that impassible serenity of iook that 
no catastrophe was ever able to discompose. With a firm and clear 
voice, and perfect articulation, he read an elegant discourse, in 
which be noticed the various public functions which his late friend had 
fulfilled, aud the eminent abilities he displayed. This gave occasion for 
general reflections on the qualities necessary to a minister of foreign af- 
fairs, aud every order and class of diplomatist, from a consul upwards. M. 
Reinhart bad in early lite, like M. de Talleyrand himself, studied theo- 
logy. This afforded an occasion for some curious reflections on the be- 
netit which a statesman and diplomatist must derive from the early dis- 
cipline of an ecclesiastical education. In illustration of those views, he 
adduced the examples of Cardinal Chancellor Duprat, Cardinal d’Ossat, 
Cardinal de Poliguac, and M. de Lyonne. : 

Observing on the qualities displayed by M. de Reinbart, when he was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. de Talleyrand said— : 

‘A Minister of Foreign Affairs ought to be eadowed with asort of in- 
stinct which shall warn him against compromising himself before serious 
discussion. He must have the faculty of appearing frank and open when 
he is really impenetrable; of maintaining the most absolute reserve with 
the manner of the most complete abandon. He must display his ability 
even in the selection of his amusements. His conversation must be 
simple and varied ; his remarks unexpected, but still natural and naive. 
in a word, he must not allow himselt, for one moment, day or night, to 
forget that he is Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

“ Nevertheless, all these qualities, however rare they may be, can avail 
nothing, if good faith do aot give them the support of which they stand 
in need. I desire to insist the more on this, in order to remove a preju- 
dice which generally prevails. No! Diplomacy is not a sctence of ot 
plicity. If good faith be necessary anywhere, it is eminently so in politi- 
cal transactions, because it alone can render them 8 lid and durable. 
Stratagem is often confounded with reserve. Good faith can never per- 
mit the one, but it fully warrauts the other. Keserve 18 ever to be the 
more recommended, because, insiead of destroying, it augments confi- 
dence. 

“ Ruled by the honour and interest of his country, and by the honour 
and interest of his sovereign—by the love of that liberty which is found- 
ed on order and on the rights uf all—a Minister of Foreign Affairs, who is 
thus qualified to {ill his office, is placed in the fi:.est position to which an 
elevated mind canaspire.”’ ; 

At the conclusion of this discourse, M. Droz, the president, expressed 
to M.de Talleyrand with much dignity and grace the thanks of the Aca- 
demy, and the octogenarian retired loaded with the felicitations of the 
most eminent individuals of his auditory. : ; 

Notwithstanding his advanced age, such was the vigour of his faculties, 
and the brilliancy of his wit, that his friends had no apprehension of the 
ner approach of his departure from this world. lt was abouttwo months 
after this memorable meeting of the Academy, that he felt the sudden ate 
tack of the malady which was destined to bring his mortal life toa voy 
close. He bure, with a tranquil resiguation and firm courage, which 
never deserted him, the agony ofseveral cruelly painful operations. 

During this illness, which was destined to close his mortal career, the 
mind of the great statesman and diplomate continually reverted to the 
past, and his tenacious memory evolved before him the several events 
which he had witnessed, and ia most of which he had borne a distinguish- 
ed part. His nights, often sleepless from bodily suffering, were occupied 
with these meditations. A paper was found on his table one moruing, on 
which he had written, by the light of the lamp, such lines as these — 

“Behold eighty three yeurs past away! What cares !—what agita- 
tion !~-what anxieties !—what il-will!—what sad complicatious!—and 
all without other result, except great fatigue of body and miud, and a 
profound sentiment of discouragement with regard to the future, and dis- 
gust with regard to the past!” ed ; 

For three months, he had been in constant communication with the 
Abbe Dupantloup, with whom he conversed daily on the subject of reli 
gion. This was not 4 movement of the moment prompted by the ap- 
preach of death, or induced by the feebleness of age and the prostrateon 
of bodily indisposition—it was a step he bad long contemplated. Ou the 
occasion of delivering his eloge of Count Reinhart, he was heard to say, 
as he left the hall, “1 have still one duty to pertorm, and I will do it. 
(J'ai quelque chose 4 faire et j» le ferai.”) That duty was his re-estab- 
lishment in the comtaunion of the Christian Church. He decided on 
doing this in such a manner, at such a moment, and surrounded by such 
circumstances of solemnity as would, be imagined, render it impossible 
for any to question its sincerity and g vod faith, or to ascribe it to any 
other motive than a profound conviction of the truth and efficacy of the 
doctrine to which be gave so sulemn an assent. ; 

It has been said, but without any sufficient grounds, that the entre 
of Talleyrand to religious subjects was first awakened by the spe tao 


, : : : he 
of the daughter of his niece, the Duchesse de Dino, a child to were 
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which, among Roman Cathbelics, is always regarded as ot 
sulemnity. It is notimprobable that, in the state of mind 
cede his departure frum this life, he may have been more tive. one 
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au incident could prvduce, in a mind like that of Tal eyrand’s, the eiter 
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writer. 
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lemnly signed two documents, which he had previously written. One 

was tisteedien of the principles which had guided him in his political 

career; and the other a letter declaring to the pope, his faith in the Ro- 

man Catholic religion, and expressing repentance for certain acts of bis 

public life, in regard to the Catholic Church. oot pee : 

This declaration of his principles was also annexed to his will, in which 
it was expressly directed that itshould be read in the presence of his fami- 
ly. The following isa summary of this declaration :— 

That in all his public conduct he was guided by a preference of 
the interests of France to all other things, and to all personal considera 
tions. 

That he maintained invariably that the Bourbons were restored to the 
throne, not hy any acknowledgment of any hereditary right, but because 
it was deemed the arrangement which, in the circumstances then existing, 
was most beneficial for France;—that he had declared this to Louis 
XVIII. and to his family, and had earnestly counselled them to adopt a 
system of liberal policy in accordance with sucha principle; that he de- 
nies ever having betrayed Napoleon; he abandoned him only when he 
saw that it was impossible that he could be at once attached to him and 
to France ; aud that even then he did nut leave him without the most lively 

rief, seeing that he owed to him almost his whole fortune. He enjoined 
his heirs never to forget this; to repeat it to their children, and their 
children’s children, and to let it go down from generation to generation ; 
that if ever one of the name of Talleyrand witnessed one of the name of 
Bonaparte in need, they must regard itas a sacred duty to give assistance 
to them. 

To those who reproach him with having successively served all go- 
vernments, he replies that he had no scruple in doing so: that he acted 
so because he considered, that in whatever situation the country might 
be placed, it was always his duty to render it his services to the utmost 
extent of his power, and that, according to his judgment, such was the 
duty of every citizen. 

The letter to the pope was an explicit acceptation of the Roman Ca- | 
tholie faith, in which he was prepared to die. 

These documents were signed by him on the day of the 16th May, in 
the presence of eight witnesses, among whom were, the Duke de No- | 
ailles, M. Royer Collard, the Count St. Aulaire, the Baron de Barante, Dr. 
Cruveilheir, and the Abbe Dupanloup. 

The Abbe Dupanloup had some time previously presented to him his 
own copy of Bossuet’s Journee du Chretien. On the table in his room this 
volume was observed, on this occasion, to lie open at the page bearing 
the heading, ‘‘ /e Chretien prepare sa derniere confession avant de mourir.” 

In the course of that evening it was announced to him that the king 
bad come in person to visit him. Touched with this mark of respect, he 
observed—‘‘ C'est le plus grand honneur qa’ait jamais regu ma maison.” 
—(‘ This is the greatest honour that ever has been conferred on my 
house.”’) 

A circumstance has been related of this interview, and repeated not | 
Ouly in the less serious productions of the hour, in which the scrupulous 
observance of accuracy is not expected, because it is not always possible, 
but in the pages of a work pretending to the severe character ot history, 
and where a tlagranc violation of truth is inexcusable. M. Louis Blanc, 
in bis Histoire de Dix Ans, says, in recording the death of Talleyrand, and 
the visit of Louis Philippe— 











‘it isrelated and repeated even by ecclesiastics themselves, that the 
king having asked M. Talleyrand if he suffered pain, the dying diplomate 
replied, ‘ Qui, comme un damne,’ on which Louis Philippe let fall, in a 
low vuice, the word—‘ Deja" ” 

An unanswerable proof can be given of the utter falsehood of this an- | 
ecdote, and it is a proof of which M. Louis Blanc ought not to have been | 
ignoraut. It is weil known to every one conversant with French me- | 
moirs, that the anecdote, if it ever had truth in relation to any one, is of 
a much older date than that of the death of Taileyrand. It was first, we | 
believe, related of Cardinal de Retz, who, complaining to his physician 
of the pain he sutfered in a certain illness, exclaimed, ‘Ah! Je sens les 
tourmens d’Eufer.”” To which the physician is reported to have replied, | 
“ Deja, mouseigneur?” The story, however, of whomsoever it be told, is | 
in the last degree improbable, and, most unfitly admitted into an histori- 
ca! Work, : | 

On the followiug day, the symptoms of approaching dissolution became | 
unequivocal, mortification extending to the more yital regions. The last 
rites of the church were solemnly administered. He confessed and re- | 
ceived the sacrament of extreme unction. The prayers for the dying | 
were recited at his bed, in which he joined with much apparent fervour. 
When those addressed to his patron saints, Charles Archbishop of Milan, 
and Maurice, the martyrs, were said, he was heard to repeat in a feeble | 
volce— 

“‘ Ayez pitie de moi!” 

At tour o’clock the Archbishop of Paris called at the hotel to inquire 
atter him, and on hearing of his expected decease, he observed— 

Pour M. de Talleyrand je donuerais ma vie.” 

The Abbe Dupanloup repeated this to Talleyrand, who, unable to resist 
bis disposition to utter a mot, replied— 

‘Mouseigueur, L’Archeveque avait un meilleur usage a’en faire.” | 
(My lord, the archbishop has a better use to make of his lite.) And hea. | 
ving @ sigh, expired, at hall-past four in the afternoon of the 17th May, | 
1838, baving lived eighty-four years and three months. 

By his will, which bears date in 1836, he left his niece, the Duchess de 
Dino, his residuary legatee. Legacies were left to his grand-nephew, the 
Duke of Valengay. This document is all in his own hand-writing, and | 
bears annexed to it the declaration of political principles already men- 
tioned. His memoirs, written by himself, are deposited in England, and | 
his family are prohibited from publishing them until thirty years after his | 
death, that is, until the year 1868. Ail publications pretending to be me- | 
moirs of him are to be disavowed by his family and representatives. The | 
will conciudes with a declaration that he dies in the Catholic faith, and 
directions that his remains shall be interred at the seat of his family at 
Valengay. 

The funeral took placeon the 22ad May, with greatpomp. The troops 
of the garrisons of Paris preceded and followed the cortege en grand 
tenue. The peors, deputies, the principal members of the corps diplo- 
matique, the most distinguished members of the Institut, and those most 
eminent generally in literature, science, and the arts, formed the solemn 
procession. The pall was borne by the Dake Pasquier, President of the 
Chamber of Peers, Marsha! 8 yuit, Duke of Dalmatia, the Duke de Brog- 
lie, aud Count Mole. 
rhe ym and nen borne by Prince Talleyrand were as follows :— 
16 was Prince of Beneventum, Chevalier of the order of St. Esprit. Gr 
Cross of the Legion of Honour in France, also euad » don Pr ene Orders 
of the Goldeu Flee ce, St. Stephen (Hungary), the E’ephant (Denmark), 
Charles ILI. (Spain), St. Sauveur (Greece), the Sun (Persia), of the Con- 
ception (Portugal), of the Black Eagle (Prussia), of St. Andrew (Russia), 
7 —— (Saxony), = ry St. Joseph (Tuscany). He was a member 
oft the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of the Insti ‘ranc 
and Vice-Grand Elector and Grand Chamberlain of ey psy 
Empire aud the Restoration. 
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have been related of others at remote periods, and, like that which we | 
have noticed in the work of M. Louis Blanc, unearthed fur the occasion | 
of being connected with the name of Talleyrand. 

The mots of Talleyraud were celebrated, and indeed formed one of the 
most remarkable features of his character. His conversation was re- 
markable, uot only for the profound knowledge of human character which | 
it displayed, -but for the polished language and exquisite wit in which | 
that knowledge was imparted. The tenacity of his memory, and the 
various and extensive circle of society in which he moved, supplied him 
with an inexhaustible fund of anecdote, which he narrated in the hap- 
piest terms. Without possessing the gift of eloquence, his language a 
highly picturesque, and derived great foree from its condensed style No 
one could put nore meaning into a given number of words. 

it has been well said of this extra dinary man by one* who knew 
him long and lutimately, and whom we have many a time and oft, in the 
salons of London, seen enjoying his exouisite conversations, that although 
he was so “ simple and n atural, yet he ahounded in the most sudden and 
unexpected turus, full of point, yet evidently the inspirations of the mo- 
tment, and therefore more absolutely tu the purpose than if th y had been 





* Lord Br yugham. 
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the laboured efforts of a day’s reflection—a single word often performiug 
the office of sentences, nay, atone not unfrequent!y rendering man 

words superfluous—always the phrase most perfectly suitable selected, 
and its place most happily chosen. All this is literally correct, and no 
picture of fancy, but a mere abridgment and transcript of the marvellous 
original ; and yet it falls very short of conveying its lineaments, and fails 
still more to render its colouring and its shades ; for there was a constant 
gaiety of manner which had the mirthful aspect of good humour, even on 
the eve er on the morrow of some flash in which his witty raillery had 
wrapped a subject or a person in ridicule, or of some torrent in which 
his satire had + petal instantaneous bat destructive; there was an 











many living examples, of persons not meanly gifted, who, in the calm of 
his placid society, have been wrecked among such shoals as these.” 
Taese were, properly speaking, the traits of his character as devel- 
oped in the ordinary intercourse of private society. It isscarcely need- 
fal to say, that one who played so important a part on the stage of poli- 
tics for so long a period of time, was not,less eminentin those great qual- 
ities which sach a position demanded. : : 
“ His political sagacity,” says the same authority, “ was above all his 
other great qualities ; and it was derived from the nataral perspicacity to 
which we have adverted, and thatconsummate snosredge of mankind— 
that swift and sure tact of character—with which his long and varied 


| similar reception, that the advecsaries of his family had disappeare 
“il n'y a qa’nn Francais de plus.” 


i n more than ordinary execution must be done, | experience had matured the faculties of his manly, yet su tle, under- 
rary oe A Foyer the describer, as i: dia the attempts of the imita-| standing. If never to be deluded by foolish measures, nor a to be 
tor; there were manners the most perfect in ease, in grace, in flexibility; deceived by cunning men, be among the highest acer he e prac- 
there was the voice of singular depth and modulation, and the counte- tical statesman, where shall we look for any one who pre pe stronger 
nance alike fitted to express earnest respect, unostentatious contempt, claims to that character. But his statesmauship was of no vu gar cast. 
aud bland complacency; and all this must really have been witnessed to | He despised the silly, the easy, and false old maxims which inculcate = 
be accurately understood. His sayings—his mols, as the French have it versal distrust, whether of unknown men, or of novel Measures, as muc 
—are renowned; but these alone would convey an imperfect idea of his | as he did the folly of those whose facility is an advertisement for im- 
conversation. They show, indeed, the power of his wit, and the facility | postures, or for enthusiasts to make dupes of them. His was the skill 
of his concise diction; but they have a peculiarity of style, such that, | which knew as well where to give his confidence as to withhold it; and 
if shown without a name, no one could be at a loss to whom he should | he knew full surely that the whole difficulty of the political art consists 
attribute them. But they are far enough from completing the sketch of | in being able to say whether any given person or scheme belongs to the 
his conversatiun to those who have never heard it.” | right class or to the wrong. It would be very untrue to affirm that he 

Calleyrand, like all other renowned wits, has had the misfortune of | never wilfully deceived others; but it wonld —s be still more er- 
having the sayings of innumerable persons, more or less distinguished, ,roneous to admit that he ever in his life was deceived. So he held in 
appropriated to him. Yet a few which have admitted authenticity may | utter scorn the affected wisdom ce who think they prove them- 
be mentioned, as showing the quality of his sarcasm. ‘ | selves sound practical men, by ho ting cheap every proposal to which 

The following, given by Lord Brougham, may be considered as au-' he world has been little or not at all accustomed, and which relies for ite 
thentic :— support on principles rarel resorted to. His own plan for maintaining 

Being asked if a certain authoress, whom he had long since known, but | the peace of Belgium may be cited as an example of a policy at once 
who belonged rather to the last age, was not “un peu ennvyeuse ?”— | refined and profound. He would have had it made the resort of the fine 
‘Da tout,” said he, “elle etait parfai/ement ennuyeuse.’ A gentleman arts and of letters, with only force enough to preserve its domestic peace, 
in company was one day making a somewhat zealous eulogy of his mo-| and trusting for its protection to the general abhorrence which all Fu- 
ther’s beauty, dwelling upon the topic at uncalled-for length—he himself | rope must have, in these times, of any proceeding hostile to such a 
having certainly inherited no portion of that kind under the marriage of | power.’ . . 
his parents. “ C’était donc, monsieur, votra pere qui appsremment n etait We shall close this sketch by the observations of the same-writer on 
pas trop bien,” was the remark which at once released the circle from | the private character of this eminent person :— ‘ 
the subject. ‘ ‘Of his temper and disposition in private life it remains to speak ; and 

When Madame De Stael published her celebrated novel of * Delph ine” | nothing could be more perfect than these. If it be trae—which is, how- 
she was supposed to have painted herself in the person of the heroine, | ever, more than questionable—that a life of public business hardeus the 
and M. Talleyraud in that of an elderly lady, who is one of the princi-| heart; if this be far more certainly the tendency of a life much chequer- 
pal characters. ‘“ On me dit,” said he,“ que nous sommes tous les | ed with various fortune ; if he is almost certain to lose his natural sym- 
deux dans votres roman deguises en femme.” Ralpieres, the celebrated | paihies with mankind, who has in his ee aoe tasted the bitter cup 
author of the work ofthe Polish Revulation, having said, “ Je n’ai fait | of cruel and unnatural treatment, commended to his lips by the hands 
qu’ane mechancete dans ma vie,” “ Et quand finira-t-elle 1” was M. | that should have cherished him : if, above all, a youth of fashionable dis- 
‘falleyrand’s reply. ‘Geneve est ennuyeuse, n’estce pas!” asked a/| sipation and intrigue, sach as M. Talleyrand, like most of our own great 
friend. ‘ Sartout quand on s’y amuse,” wus the answer. ‘ Elle est | men, undeniably led, has, in alinost every instance, been found to eradi- 
insupportable” (said he, with marked em yhasis of one weil known ; but | cate the softer domestic feelings, and to plant pores | selfish weed in the 
as if he had gone too far, and to take off something of what he had laid | cold soil of a neglected bosom; surely it is no small praise of his kindly 
on, he added), “ Elle u’a que ce defaut 1a.” Nor vught we to pass over | and generous nature, that we are entitled to record, how marked an ex: 
the ouly mo¢ that ever will be recorded of Charles the Tenth, uttered on | ception he formed to all these rules. While it would be a foolish and a 
his return to France, in 1814, on seeing, like our Second Charles, at a needless exaggeration to represent him as careless of his own interest, 
d— | or ambition, or gratification, at any period of his life, it is, nevertheless, 
This was the suggestion of M. | quite true that his disposition continued to the last gentle and kindly ; 
Talleyrand. He afterwards proposed, in like manner, to Charles’s succes- | that he not only entertained throughout the tempest of the revolutionary 








| sor tuat the fvolish freaks of the Duchess de Berri should be visited with | anarchy the strongest abhorrence of all violent and cruel deeds, but ex 


this Rescript to her and her faction—* Madame, il n’y a p lus d’espoir | erted his utmost influence in mitigating the excesses which led to them 


pour vous, vous serez jugee, condamnee, et graciee.” f 

Considering the large space which Talleyrand filled in the public eye 
for more than half a centary, and in all parts of the civilized worl, it is 
remarkable that be accomplished almost nothing in either of ihe two 
characters in which men of high intellectual endowments usually excel. 
He never attained, nor even sought distinction, either as au orator or as 
an author. Of parliamentary taleuthe had none. His works in literature 
would not fill a volume as large as that which the reader now holds in 
his hands. Few, however, as are the writings which he has left, they are 
marked in a conspicuous manner, by the qualities which conferred so 
great a charm on hisconvers#'.va—a thorough familiaricy with the best 
writers of his country, and tlie love of the most re fined society, with 
the most absolute treedom from all pedantry. 

The succession of governments served by M. Talleyrand, acknowledg 
ing such various and discordant principles—the Directory, the Consulate 
the Empire, the Restoration, and the Monarchy of July—each in its turn 
receiving his oath of fidelity, have supplied ground for the most serious 
charges which have been made against his political integrity. That he 
was deeply conscious of having rendered himself obnoxious to the cri- 
ticism of history, is most apparent from the apology he has left behind 
him annexed to his testament." Qui s’excuse s’accuse,”’ is an adage which 
will in this case occur to every mind. Yet he is not without defenders 


| and advocates, who, if they do not explaia away these glaring indications 


of a time-serving spirit, tind many circumstances to exteuuate the unfa- 


| vourable inferences which they suggest. 


“‘ That such passages in the life of Talleyrand indicate a disposition to 
be on the successful side, without any very nice regard to its real merits,” 
says Lord Brougham, “ can hardly be denied ; and when facts so preg- 


nant with evidence are before the reader, he has not merely materials | 
'for judgimg of the character to which they relate, but may almost be 


said to have its lineaments presented to his view, without the aid of the 
historian’s peucil to trace them. But the just discrimination of the his- 
torian is still wanting to complete the picture, both by filling up the out- 


in others; that his love of peace in all its blessed departments, whether 
tranquillity at home, or amity and good-will abroad, was the incessant 
object of his labours ; tbat in domestic life, he was of a pecutiarly placid 
temper, and full of warm and steady affections. His aversion to all vio- 
lent courses was, indeed, in some instances, carried toa iength which pre- 
vented his wonted calmness of judgment, and his constant and character- 
istic love of justice, even when an adversary was concerneé d, from aving 
their free scope. He never could speak with patience of Carnot, for 
having continued, during the Reign of Terror, to serve and to save his 
country by directing the wer which defended her against Europe in 
arms—forgetting how much less could be urged for his own conduct 
under the profligate and tyrannical Directory of 1797 and 1798, under the 
conscriptions of Napoleon, and under the military occupation of the Al- 
lies—even admitting his predominant desire to preveut anarchy and con- 
| quest—than might most fairly be offered in defence of that illustrious 
Republican’s inflexible and uucompromising, though stern and undaaut 
ed, virtue.’ 
—_—_—@——— 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 

ANALYSIS OF GUN.COTTON. 

M. Schonbein has, at length, broken silence as to the history and 
science of gun-cotton. Caréiul aualysis shows that the composition of gan- 
cotton differs considerably from the xylordine ; and that it is a compound 
poorer in carbon and richer in oxygen than the discovery of Braccanot ; 
that, consequently, in burning it ought to produce more gas, have a 
greater explosive force, and leave less residue than gunpowder. 

VAMPIRE BATS. 

Dr. George Gardner, in his Travels in the Interior of Brazil, just 
published, describes these singularcreatures as peculiar to the continent 
of America, being distributed over the immense extent of territory be- 

' tween Paraguay and the Isthmus of Darien, where they attack the tleshy 











line, and correcting it where harshly drawn from imperfect materials, | parts of men, horses, calves, and pigs, and voraciously suck their fill of 
Other passages of his life may be brought forward ; explanation may be | blood. They inhabit the limestone caves of the country, and constitute 
given of doubtful actions ; apparent inconsistencies may be reconciled,! the geyus Rhyloitoma, so named from the leaf-like appendage attach- 
aud charges which at first sight seem correctly gathered from the facts | ed tw the upper lip. Their tongue, which is capable of considerable ex- 
may be aggravated, extenuated, or repelled, by a more enlarged and more | tension, is furnished at its extremity with a number of papilla, which 


judicious view of the whole subject. That the inferences tairly deduced appear to be so arranged as to form an organ of suction; and their lips 


from M. Talleyrand’s life, can be wholly countervailed by any minute-| haye also tubercles symmetrically srranged; t. ese are the organs by 
ness of examination, or explained away by any ingenuity of comment, | which they draw the life-bloou from both man and beast. These ani- 
s } vee. se fo § > . : om . ae A > ° » , A 

it would be absurd to assert; yet it is only doing justice to comprise in| mals are the famous vampiies of which travellers have given such re- 
our estimate of his merits some things not usually taken into the account | qoubtable accounts, and which are known to have nearly destroyed the 


by those who censure his couduct, and who prouounce him—merely upon | first establishment of Europeans in the New World. The molar teeth of 


» wa rf oekens a mart 3 sain ite a 7 —— re " ‘ 
the view of his having borne a part in such opposite systems of policy, ! the true vampire or spectre-bat, are of the most carnivorous character ; 


aud acting with sach various combinations of party —to have been a per- | the first being short and almost plaiu, the others sharp and cutting, and 


son singularly void of public principle, and whose individual imterest was 
alwayshis god.” 


terminating in three or four points. Their rough tongue has been sup- 
0sed to be the instrument employed for abrading the skin, so as to en- 


Whatever may be the differences of the estimates which may be made | ah/e them more readily to abstract the blood, but zoolugists are now 


of the moral side of bis character, it can scarcely bo credited that any in- 


dividual could be found to question its intellectual superiority. 1t re- 
quires au immoderate amount of self-esteem to produce the courage ne. 
cessary to give expression to an opinion so utterly at variauce with the 


judgment of all mankind, as that Talleyrand’s was a low, common-place, 
vulgar intellect, incapable of comprehending the political complications 
in which he was himself called to take an active part. If such an opin- 
ion were promulgated by one admitted to hold a high rank in politics or 


letters, or by one who, having lived long and mingled much in affairs, | 


could be supposed to possess experieuce whereon to found a judgment, 
it would be said to be singular aud eccentric. But when this estimate 
of such a personage as Talleyrand proceeds from the author of the “ His- 
toire de dix ans,’’ it is simply ridiculous. When Lord Brougham wrote 
what follows, he had but an inadequate idea of the presumption to which 
youth and inexperience may sometimes be carried :— 


‘* If the integrity of this famous personage be the subject of unavoidable | 


controversy, and if our opinion of it must of necessity be clouded with 
some doubt, and, at best, be difficult satisfactorily to fix—upon the talents 


with whch he was gifted, and his successful cultivation of them, there | 


can be no question at all, and our view of them is unclouded and clear. 
His capacity was most vigorous and enlarged. Few men have ever been 
endowed with a stronger natural understanding, or have given it a more 


| diligent culture, with a view to the pursuits in which he was to employ 


it. His singular acuteness could at once pervade every subject—his clear- 
ness of perception at a glance unrarelled all complications, and presented 
each matter distinct and unencumbered—his sound, plain, manly sense, 
at a blow got rid of all the husk, and pierced immediately to the kernel. 
A cloud of words was wholly thrown away upon him; he cared nothing 
for all the declamation in the world—ingenious topics, fine comparisons, 
cases in point, epigrammatic sentences, all passed innocuous over his head. 
So the storms of passion blew unheeded past one whose temper nothing 
could ruffle, and whose path towards his object nothing could obstruct. 
It was a lesson anda study, as well as a marvel, to see hiin disconcert, 
with a look of his keen eye, or a motion of his chin, a whole piece of 
wordy talk and far-fetched and fine-spun argument, without condescend- 
ing fo utter, in the deep tones of his most powerful voice, so much as a 
word or an interjection, far less to overthrow the flimsy structure with 
an irresistible remark, or consume it with a withering sarcasm. Who- 
ever conversed with him, or saw him in c: nversation, at once learned bot! 
how dangerous a thing it was to indulge before him in loose prosing, or 
in false reasoning, or in frothy declamation; and how fatal an error he 
would commit, who should take the veteran statesman’s good-natured 
smile for an innocent insensibility to the ludicrous, and his apparently 


| agreed that such supposition is wholly groundless. Having carefully ex- 
| amined, in many cases, the wounds thus made on horses, pigs, mules, 


‘and other animals, observations that have been confirmed by information 
received by the inhabitants from the northern parts of Brazil, Dr. Gard- 
ner is led to believe that the puncture which the vampire makes in the 
| skin of animals is effected by the sharp-hooked nail of its thumb, and 
| that from the wound thus made, it abstracts the blood by the suctorial 
| powers ofits lips andtongue. That these bats attack man as well as ani- 
mals is certain ; for Dr. Gardner has frequently been shown the scars of 
| their punctures in the tues of many who had suffered from their attacks ; 
| but he never met with a recent case. The bats grow to a large size: the 
doctor having killed some that measured twu feet between the tips of the 
wings. 


EXTRAORDINARY MIRAGE. 


About the middle of March, there was seen early in the morning, at 
Ulm, a mirage; the weather being clear and cold, and the sun rising bril- 
'liantly. From the point of the steeple of the cathedral of Ulm, rosea 
narrow ray, of adark colour, almost vertical, with a slight inclination to 
| the west. Near this ray the image of the upper half of the steeple was 
| designed, with its tower, and all the numerous and delicate Gothic orna- 
ments which decorate it on every side. This image was 80 correct that 
it might have been mistaken for a representation made by the Daguerreo- 
type; and the phenomenon was repeated eight times. 


“A BAD ROOM FOR HEARING.” 


Mr. J. Scott Russell has thus lucidly explained one of the causes of bad 
qualities in the construction of a room. He shows that in a large square 

| room, of the usual form, the reflection of the same sound is carried to the 
speaker’s ear by different paths, and in different periods of time; the 
result of which is the confusion cf successive sounds and ayllables with 
/ each other, andso a prolific cause of indistinct hearing. It requires another 
principle to afford the remedy for these evils, which Mr Russell believes 
to be quite new. He calls it the principle of non-reflection and lateral ac- 
cumulation of the sound wave. It was originally suggested to him by the 
ebservation of a similar phenomenon in the wave of the first order in 
water. This wave he considers to be the type of the sound wave; and on 
examination, he finds experimental evidence of the same phenomenon in 
the latter wave. He has observed that at angles below 450, the sound 
wave is no longer completely reflected from the surface on which it im- 
pinges; and that when the obliquity of the wave to the surface is 600, a 
phenomenon fpliows of total non-reflection, and the wave continues mere- 
ly to roll along the surface in a direction parallel to it. This fact fur- 





passive want of all effort for permanent indolence of mind. There are 


nishes a ready means to remedy the eyils so often produced by the reflexi- 
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ons, and echo, end interference of sound in public buildings. Wherev 
is is possible to place flat or curved surfaces at such angles that the direc- 
tion of the sound shall be very obliqaze to the surface, it may be harmlessly 
disposed of, and prevented from injarious reflection, This is exactly what 
the stalls of a choir, the side chapels of a cathedra, and the partitions of 
boxes in an opera-house, do so successfully for buildings of a large class.— 
The same principle enables Mr. Russell to explain the whispering gallery 
of St. Paul’s (which is circular), and another equally celebrated, mention- 
ed by Saunders, which is perfectly straight. The ‘same principle also ex- 
plains the conveyance of sound along the smooth surface of a lake, and 
over the flat surface of a sandy desert; as well asthe extraordinary rever- 
beration or accumulation of sound in some portions of a building. 


BABBAGE’S CALCULATING MACHINE. 


The construction of a calculating machine, which truly deserves the 
name, was reserved for our distinguished countryman, Mr. Babbage. 
While all pre: ious contrivances performed a“ particular arithmetical 
operations under a sort of copartuery between the man and the machine, 
in which the latter played a very humble part, the extraordinary inven- 
tion of Mr. Babbage actually substitutes mechanism in the place of man. 
A problem is given to the machine, and it solves it by computing a long 
series of numbers following some given law. In this manner it calculates 
astronomical, logarithmic, and navigation tables, as well as tables of the 
power and products of numbers. It can integrate, too, innumerable 
equations of finite differences, and, in addition to these functions, it does 
its work cheaply and quickly ; it corrects whatever errors are accidentally 
committed, and it prints all its calculations! This 7? invention of the 
age was, after much negotiation, patronized by the British government, 
and Mr. Babbage gratuitously devoted the energies of his mind to its 
completion ; but the liberality of the state was not commensurate with 
the genius of the inventor. The government had contracted for the ma- 
chine originally submitted to its notice. During its progress, Mr. Bab- | 
bage invented one more perfect and useful, the construction of which re- 

uired a fresh appeal to the Treasury, which has been refused. ‘Some 
Sennen monarch,” saysa contemporary, “ intent upon glory, or perhaps, 
some democratic community in the far West, intent upon gain, may wel- 
come and naturalise this exile of mechanism, and cheaply supply the na- 
vies of England with astronomical and nautical tables to guide them 
through the ocean.’ The Calculating Machine first named has been 
placed in the museum at King’s College, London, 


WEIGHT OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


Pascal shows that all the phenomena and effects hitherto ascribed to 
the horror of a vacuum, arise from the weight of the mass of air; and after 
explaining the variable pressure of the atmosphere in different localities, 
wa its different states, and the rise of water in pumps, he calculates that 
the whole mass of air round our globe weighs 8,983,889,440,000,000,000 
French pounds. 


ABSENCE OF SNOW IN SIBERIA. 


There is in Siberia, M. Erman informs us, ax entire district, in which, 
during the winter, the sky is constantly clear, and where a single parti- 
cle of snow never falls,—Arago. 


GIGANTIC BIRDS’ NESTS. 


Mr. Gould describes the Wattled Talegalla, or Bush Turkey, of Aus- 
tralia, as adopting a most extraordinary process of nidification. The bird 
collects together an immense heap of decaying vegetable matter as a de- 
pository for the eggs, and trusts to the heat engendered by decomposition 
for the development of the young. The heap employed for this purpose 
is collected by the birds during several weds previous to the period of 
laying. It varies in size from two to four cart-loads, and is of a perfectly 
pyramidal form. Several birds work at its construction, not by using 
their bills, but by grasping the materials in their feet, and throwing them 
backward to ove common centre. In this heap, the birds bury the 
eggs, perfectly upright, with the large end upwards; they are covered 
up as they are laid, and allowed to remain until hatched; when the 
young birds are clothed with feathers, not with down, as is usually the 
case. It is not unusual for the natives to obtain nearly a bushel of eggs, at 
one time, from a single heap ; aud as they are delicious eating, they are 
eagerly sought aficr, as well as the flesh. The birds are very stupid, and 
easily fall a victim to the sportsman, and will sit aloft and allow a succes- 
sion of shots to be fired at them until they are brought down. 


DAVY’S VOLCANIC THEORY. 


Potassium is lighter than water. It-breaks into flame the moment it 
touches water or ice. If plunged into water, there is no combustion, 
but hydrogen is discharged without turbuleuce or resistance. These re- 
markable, but far from anomalous properties, suggested to the teeming 
mind of the electro-chemist Davy, the conjeeture that the solid body of 
the world is composed of potassium and the metals that resemble it; and 
that volcanized eruptions are produced by the occasional incursion of the 
waters of the deep, or of the great-mountain-taaks, on the still domain of 
these atlautic metals. The far greater part of the investigated crust of the 
earth is certainly composed of such oxidated metals, and the specific gra- 
vity of the whole globe is agers to be less than that ofeven the rocks ; 
so that it is, at least, possible that there may be more of sound tae 
in this sublime conception than the majority are inclined to think.— North 
British Review. 





——— 


SHiscellancous. 


Tue Puriosoruy oF Drowsinc.—Man is the only animal that drowns 
naturally. He does so because he is endowed with reason—that is tos»y, | 
with a large spherical brain with a skull on it, which rises above his 
nose. If he falls into deep water, in spiteof his great brain, he has not 
presence of mind enoazh to stick his nose out and keep it out, as he easi- 
ly might do; but his heavy head, like a stone, presses his nose under 
water. In this position he inhales and fills his chest with water,—so that 
he becomes on the whole so much heavier than water as to sink. While 
the lungs are filled with air, the body is lighter than its bulk of water, 
and of course swims, just as aniron vessel does. All, therefore, which is 
necessary to keep a person from drowning in deep water is to keep the 
water out of the lungs. Suppose yourself a bottle. Your nose is the 
nozzle of the bottle, and must be kept out of the water. If it goes under, 
don’t breathe at all till it comes out. Then, to prevent its going down 
again, keep every other part under—head, legs, arms, all under water 
but your nose. Do that, and you can’t sink in any depth of water. All 
you need to do to secure this is to clasp your hands behind your back, 
and point your nose at the top of the heavens, and keep pertectly still. 
Your nose will never go under water to the end of time, unless you 
raise your brain, hand, knee, or foothigher than it. Keep still with your 
nose turned up in perfect impudence and you are safe. This will do in 
tolerably still water : in boisterous water you will need a little of the 
art of swimming.— Church and State Gazette. 


Unctaimep VALUABLES IN THE Post Orrice.—An official return has 
just been printed, showing the number of letters now lying in the Gene- 
ral Post Office containing coin, bank-notes, bills uf exchange, or other 

roperty. The return shows that 4,201 such letters are lying in the Dead 
Eases alins, —svstalalae property valued at the almost incredible sum 
of 40,4102. 5s. 7d ; this too has accrued during the last three years. For 
the system pursued in such cases is, that when all inquiry after the des- 
tinution of the misdirected letters is found unavailing the letters are kept | 
three years to give time for application for them ; after which period so 
much of the property as consists of money is paid into the revenue,— 
and this has been done up to the beginning of 1844. Any other descrip- 
tion of property is ny sold, and the proceeds also paid into the 
revenue. The articles now lying tor claimants are of the most varied 
character,—some of them of a bulk and description little calculated for 
trausmission per post. There are trinkets of ail kinds, silver spoons by | 
the dozen, spectacles, watches, waistcoats, shirts, soda-powders, artificial 
flowers, books, snufi-boxes, fiddle-strings, dish-mats, petticoats, old 
clothes, fishing-flies,razors, pictures, night-gowns, a clarinet, brass weights, 
buttons, window curtains, a whistle, Prayer and other books, bunches of | 
keys, brad-awls, scissors, and a panorama. The more portable articles 











PoLycamy BY THE “ PENNY-A-LINE.—The Manchester Examiner has 
taken the trouble to bring together the various matrimonial engagements 
to which the periodical press have committed Mdlle. Jenny Lind. As 
that which 1s in print is true by the adage, these form a notorious case 
of present flirtation or threatened polygamy.—It is reported that Jenny 
Lind will bestow her hand on the Rev. Mr. Grote, of Burnham Beeches 
near Slough—Kent Herald. There is no trath that Jenny Lind is to be 
married to a clergyman at Slough. It is well known that she is to be uni- 
ted to a gentleman in our neighbourhood.—Dover Paper. Some of the 
papers have selected » husband for Jenny Lind, but we can assure our 


readers that the fair songster has accepted an offer from a wealthy gen- } 


sane 


IANO FORTE INSTRUCTION AND SINGING.—C. E. Caste, fro 
P solicits the attention of ladies and gentlemen to his unique system a inperectieet ney 
commends himself.to pare..ts and.heads of families.who wish their chiid:eo taught bya 
patient and persevering master. C. KC. can give reference to fumilies where he is 
teaching, as a!so to the most distinguished professors of the city, (among whom are Geo 
der, Esq.end H. C. ‘Timm, Esq.) both as to his efficiency and pleasing method of im. 
mater a knowledge of music, and guarantee his pupils a rapid improvemen: in this de- 
ightfulart, Terms quite moderate, and lessons givenat any part of ihe city, or Brook. 
lyn, or at the sudscriber’s residence, 65 Frauklia-street, one door east of Broadway. 
sept 25—3imn. 
ARD.--MRS, BAILEY baying returneu from Baltimore to reside in New York 
begs to aneounce that she is prepared to undertake the instruction ot pupils im 








tleman, the owner of late iron works in our neighbourhagd.— Birmingham | 


paper. Aljlour contemporaries are speculating in matters with which 
they can have no earthly concern. Jenny Lind is neither to be married 
to a clergyman nor toa wealthy Birmingham ironmaster. She hus accepted 
an offer trom acutler in our town.—WShefield paper. We dare say the 
Sheftield paper thinks to astonish its readers in announcing the probable 
marriage of Jenny Lind ; but we are not surprised at anything that the 
editor ofsuch a journal may utter. The truth is that the son of a mili- 
tary officer here happened to be in the lady's company ata private party 
in London. Looks were exchanged ; heavy breathings and suppressed 
sighs followed. Our young hero popped the question ; and he was, to 
use acourt term, graciously accepted. The marriage will take place 
when Jenny Lind has a little spare time on her hands.— Tipperary Chron- 
icle. We have an announcementto make which will startle our readers. 
Jenny Lind has accepted an offer of marriage from the editor ofa well- 
known journal of this town—Manchester paper. Jenny Lind is about to 
be led to the hymeneal altar by Captain Gammon of the Royal Horse Ma- 


rines (Blue,) and we understand her Majesty has announced her gracious 


intenticn of giving away the bride.—Court Circular. 
THE MOMENT OF DEATH. 
By Hans Christian Andersen— Translated by Mary Howitt. 


What can it be that shines so? it purifies my sight; 

I feel my eyes are opened in the glory of this light; 

Before the strength within my soul my head bows like a reed, 

And from each bond of meaner kind my heart is gently freed. 

In death wings plume our shoulders, -o did our youth believe; 

Yes, then the wings which lift from change our panting souls receive. 


Amid the starry system, beyond earth’s farthest reach, 

I see a godhead’s greatuess surpassing human speech. 

I see a vast eternity in all, even in my heart; 

And every cloud dissolves in light as this world’s shores depart. 
Now for the first time can I read my brother’s heart aright ; 

We all of us are poor and weak, but none are evil quite. 


Oh, if we could, while yet on earth, as plainly others know, 

As we are known unto ourselves, we should not grieve them so! 
In great things and in small alike myself I truly scan, 

But ’tis in death that first we learn to know our brother man! 
—My faith is clear, I am so light, am of such bliss possessed,— 
I feel a strife, an impulse, and yet a heavenly rest! 


ENcoURAGEMENT OF THE Wetsa LancuAce.—Her Majesty has named 
the Prince of Wales to be patron of the next Eisleddford, at Abergaven- 
ny, in autumn wnt 8 and given a prize cf 25 guineas for the best es- 
say on the history of the language and iiterature of Wales, from the time 
of Gruffydd ap Cynan (and Merlin) to that of Sir Gratfyd (and Gwilym 
Ddu), accompanied with specimens both in the original, and in a close 
=~ or Latin) translation of the poems most characteristic of that 
period. 


Mr. Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, is, we observe from the last Indian 
news, on his way to England, bringing the treaty concluded with the Sul- 
tan of Borneo. On the 28th of May he was on board the steamer Neme- 
sis, when a severe action was sustained against a fleet of pirate prahuas ; 
which reminds us of the gallant actions of the Dido, Captain H. Keppel, 
only that the destruction of the enemy was not so complete, the Nemesis 
being unable to follow them into their haunts on the shore. 

Avutocrapus.—The autographs sold by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson 
on Tuesday and Wednesday week. which were chiefly theatrical, brought 
such prices as should encourage every body to hoard such documents, and 
not waste them as “ inconsidered trifles.” Very common signatures 
brought from 20s to 40s, and others, of rarity, as much as L10 or L12. 

Centra Asta —The celebrated Berlin geographer, Mr. Ritter, has just 
set out for Central Asia, which he intends to explore. 

Ecyptian Antiquitizs.—Dr. Praner is about to return from Munich 


to Egypt, for the purpose of following up his researches, the results of 


which during several years, he has begun to communicate to the scienti- 
fic world. 

A Gold Mine has just been discovered in the government of Irtusk, in 
which this metal is found in a state of complete alloy with silver, a mine- 
ralogical fact which is extremely rare. 


Curistian Hospirat tx Jerusatem.— The King of Prussia has direct 
ed the subscription of the Protestants of that country towards the 
establishment of religious institutions in Jerusalem, 7,800/., to be applied 
to the foundation of a hospital there for Christians of every profession ef 
faith, giving a preference tu Germans. 

The excavations in Rome, at the foot of the Palatine, carried on at the 
expense of the Emperor of Rassia, now disclose the original fortifications 
of the hill; which, with the circumjacent belt, is surrounded by ram- 
parts formed of ¢ophas, apparently taken from the Tabulariam. Projec. 
tions, at regular intervals, plainly indicate the existence of towers. 

Ruvens’ Paintines at ANTwer?P.—The celebrated paintings of Rubens, 
which have long been the ornament of the Cathedral of Antwerp, are 
about to be removed, by high authority, into the Royal Museum of Paint- 
ings at Brussels. This very delicate task, which has been long talked of, 
has been confided to M. Paul Kiewert. 

A vein of Platinum (a metal hitherto found chiefly in the Ural Moun- 
tains) has been discovered in France, in the valley of the Drac. 


Mr. Bunn has become Manager of the Surrey Theatre, and,issued a 
programme, in which he promises English Opera and English talent, 
with ballet, &., according to the highest scale of his own Drury-lane 
Lesseeship. One whimsical point is, that the free-list is to be abolished, 
and nobody insulted with gratis admission. 


Booxsk.vers’ Provipenst Institution.—At the last ordinary meeting of 
this Institution,the Report of the Retreatat Abbot’s Langley was of a very 
satisfactory nature. During the year much reliefhas been afforded tosick 
and distressed retail booksellers and assistants, and also to their widows, 
notwithstanding which 700/. have been added to the Permanent Fund, 
now amounting to nearly 16,000/. 


The French papers, in recording the death of M. Brulo, long the man- 
ager of the theatre at Montpellier, tell an anecdote of him wuica involves 
a coe a in the advertisement liue. An extraordinary representation 
being advertised for the theatre at Pezenas,—at the rising of the curtain 
scarcely a spectator was present. “Oh!” cried M. Brulo, “they wont 
come, will they ’—we shall see! Open wide the doors, and send round 


the beliman to announce that the entrance for this evening is free! * This 


order was executed, and in a very short time the house was filled to over- 
flowing. Stimulated by M. Brulo, the performers put forth all their 
powers, and produced a prodigious effect. His audience went away full 
of delight—and the next night M. Brulo had the house crowded to ex 
cess before the rising of the curtain, at the usual price of admission. 


New Pavixe.—A new mode of paving the streets of Manchester has 
been substituted for the old mode of planting the broad Welsh hard sets. 
The sets are now placed two or three inches asunder, aud the intervals 
are chocked with small gravel, through which asphalte is poured so as to 
render the whole impermeable to wet from above, aud to afford a firm 
footing for horses. 


A Cottos Envetorre.—A patent envelope has been brought out, made 


consist chiefly of lace and Berlin work in the form of collars, cuffs, “ dolls’ | of cotton, the writing on which cannot be erased, while if it gets wet it 


things,” and purses. Of documents and papers there are wills, railway 
and other shares, one Greek manuscript, sabpwnas, a vast number of 
pawn tickets, and postage stamps innumerable. The number of money 
orders undelivered is 346,—for cash to the amount of 407/ 12s. 8d. The 
return from Scotland is quite characteristic of our more careful neigh- 


bourss The valuables undelivered, remaining in the General Post Office 
in Edinburgh on the 6th J iuuary last consist chiefly of coin and bank- 
notes,—4/. 16s. ld. of the first, 13/. 10s. of the latter ; andonly 10s. worth 
of other property all contained in 89 letters. Only five epistles contain- 
ing money ordersare among the “ dead,”—for sums amounting to 3/. 17s. 
9d. In theIrish General Post Office are 457 undelivered letters,—con- 
taining property valued at 462/. 9s. 11d. Several of these missives con- 


tain “‘a free passage to New York.” The number of unclaimed money 
orders is 64,—for 88/. 14s. 9d.— Daily N ‘ 


|can be read easily. I[tis likely to be uscd for forei 


, 


| maps, and in lieu of parchment generally. 


|. An ingenious and inexpensive little instrument for s tting saws has | 
been patented. 
| SoMetuine Startiing.—A German gentleman advertises that he has at 
| last solved the problem which the greatest chemists have hitherto thou 
impossible-----viz , by discovering an ingredient by means of which | 
| he azote of the atm »sph sre can be totally destroyed, and thus producing | 
| a perfect vacuum----a new, cheap, and valuable motive power being ob 


tained. 


plate glass has increased from 23,000 feet per week to 70,000 feet; and j 


the hands employed in manufacturing it from 6000 to 12,000. 


dispatches, for 
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Vocal Music. Gaid of address, &c., at the music stores. oct 2—4t- 





OVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady who is fully eompetent to teach French, Musi 
G and the different branchesof education,and who cay impart a finish of conhaewe 43 
her pupils ‘fo sucha person willing to proceed to tue South, an adequate salary wil 
be given, and the lady wiil find a home in all respects agreeable. Testimonials of oo 


Yeek will bo expected. Apply, it by letter, post paid, to the Albiou O tice, New 





Oct 23-—3t" 

DUCATION IN PHILADELPHIUA.—The REV. J, G. LYONS, LL. D., pro 
4 poses. to receive a limived number of pupils, whom. he will prepare for admission 
into the Janior Class of the University of Penasylvania, and so ior the same standigg 
in any other College. He desires to confine himself to the course set forth by some one 
respectadle College, because he is convinced that he can thus labour to far beiter effect 
A | the branches of a sound English education shall however be carefully taught. He 
thinks it due to himself to sta‘e that he does rot adopt ieaching suddenly or as a tem- 
porary pursuit. Asteacher of the Senior Classes, he filled for six years the second 
place inthe Feinaiglian. Institution, Dublin, a school of the highest class, founded and 
conducted on the German plan by the distinguished Piofessor Feinaigle, employing 
eighteen teachers, and by ay oy J atath times more than one huadred pupils of the first 
respectability. Nor has he lost by disuse the knowledge gained by such experience. 
During his residence in this country, he has been exclusively en aged iu the same ec- 
cupatien. He now desires to settle | naman rag as a teacher im Philadelphia, abstain- 
ing from every thing which can interfere with his educationalauties. The certificates 
attached to this circular will show, when takeu in connections, that he bas tor nearly 
twelve years taught with success a respectable course of Classics and Science. The 
first is a setter from the Rev. Doctov Hawkeswarth, who sueceeded the late Professor 
Feinaigle as principle of the Institution; the second, from the Bishop of New Jersey 
at whose residence in Burlington, Dr. Lyons taught, up to the 12th of July last.a limi. 
ted number of pupils, of whom the Bishev’s sons were two: the thire, from Geweral 
Williamson of Balumore, whose childres, with Bishop Doane’s, composed Dr. Lyons’ 
class in Burlington, and who now reside in this city, that they may still pursue their 
studies uoder his direction. Dr. Lyons has secured, for th» present year, a commodi« 
ous room in the house No. 179 Chesnut Street, opposite tle State Hoose, where he is 
prepared to receive such young goes as may be confided to his care. The present 
— will end on the last day of June, and each succeeding one will begin on the Ist of 

nee ee ae <a Re te June ; with s recess of one week a: Chris mas, and 
another of four days at Easter. or terms, ap ersonally or by let i 
Dr. Lj ons, 98 South Fourth-street. minainds 7 : a 

' Latter from the Rev. Dr. Hawkesworth. 

My Dear Sir,—! have great pleasure in ackuowledging the great obligation which I 
owe to your learning and talents during the last six years that} continued at the head 
of the Feinaiglian Institution. In the classical department, and inthe instraction ot 
the senior classes, I have ever found your assistance zealous, frie.dly, and efficient. 1 
hav- known few possessing more general information derived from ancient a d modern 
sources, or a more merene ) acquaintance with the more immediate objects which it was 
your province to teach. I also bear willing testimony to the integrity of your moral 
character, your upright principles,and your unitormly gentlemanly demeanour, and 1 
know none in every respect more ory of esteem and confidence, Il remain, my 
dear sir, Your faithful friend and servint, 

Joun HAWKESWORTH. 





James Gilborne Lyous, Esq. December 22, 1838. 


An Extract from Bishop Doane’s Letter. 

The Rev. James G, Lyons, LL. D.,a Presby ver of the Diocese of New Jersey, was for 
more than five years the tutor of my sons. J have never knowna teacher more capable, 
more faithful, or more successful. I commend him in unqualified terms to universal 
acceptation. 

G. W. Doane, Bp. of Ne e 
Riverside, August 6th, 1848, sen a ee 
General Williamson's Letter. 

BueLinGtTon,N, J. January Ist, 1647. 

_My Dear Sir,—It affords me great pleasure to express to you my opinion of your ser- 
vices as a teacher. ‘Mhe fact, however, of my continuing my three boys under your in- 
struction fora period of more than five years already indicates it. You well know that 
my home in Baltimore was abandoned to be near my children, so that th-y should re- 
ceive instruction from you. No teacher, with whom 1 have been a quainted, has more 
skillin developing the facul.ies of the mind, and in conveying knowledge and sound 
principles. My sons made the most satisfactory advaacement in learning under rour 
Judicious system. Superadded to your ability and efficiency as an instructor, your ge- 
neral lear: ing, conscientious discharge of duty, and yentleman-lke deporiment, must 
always commend you to the consideration of parents who may desire to have thet sons 
good classical and scientific scholars. 

With the best wishes for your success, I am, very truly, your friend, 

Rev J. G. Lyons, LU. D. " Geo. W. WILLIAMson. 

The following extraet from Bishop Doane’s address to the convention of New Jersey 
in May, 1845, will prove that Dr. Lyons, though ready tw perform his duties as a cler- 
gyman, has always carefully abstained from pledging himself to any thing which might 


conflict with bis duties as a teacher, any thing, in tact, which could possibly compel bim 
to be absent during the bours when he should be at bi: post in the school room, 

“ Dr. Lyons continues his invaluable labours in instruction, and renders me the mest 
important service in my parish without appuintmentor compensation.—He declined tee 
office 0° Assistan: Minister. which the vestry, on my nomination, unanimously confer- 


red on him, on the ground that his duties asateacher do notadmit of his taking the care 
of sou!s.’”—Episcopat AppRress, 1845, page 7. 

The originals of these documents, and printed notices of the Feinaigiian Institution 
may be seen onapplying to Doctor Lyons. 
Philadelphia, January 1, 1847. sept 25. 
[FAGUESREOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMB’'S NATIONAL DAGUER 

RIAN GALLERY—251 Broapway.—The sabseriber having greatly enlarged thi 
epartment of his business, is now able to offer inducements to Luose wishing to purchase 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of bis Instruments is too well known to need fure 
ther comment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange- 
ments for the importation of Plates, he willin future receive a supply by every packet, 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be found come 
plete. Those visiting the city will findit to their wterest tocall. 
N.B.—Instruction given in the art as usual. 
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RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of topo twa 
and 440 horse power each. 

Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 










Ubermia, ...cccccccccerccccscccevcssecccsessapl, Alexander Ryrie, 

Caledonia, ...eseseres cocecccecese ---Capt Edward G. Lots 

Britannia, oo.ccce~--ccvecscscccccsece o--Capt. John Hewitt, 

Cambria, ...0.-00-. ~cvccccccces > coscccesseseGapt, Charies HW. EK. Judkins 

BCE gcvccccescccccccesoccccs @dees *cosccccess Capt. William Harrisoa, 
Will sail from Liverpooland Boston, via Haiifax, as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia, on the 18th October, 1847. Cambria, on the 4th Oct., 1847 
Cambria “ Ist Nov., 1847. | Caledunin “ 19th Oct. 1847, 
Cal donia, “* 16th Nov 1547. 4 Britannia, “ 4th Nv., 1847. 


Britannia, “™ Ist Dec., 1847. Hibernia, “ i9th Nov, 1847. 

Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 

Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $36. 

These shipscarry experienced Surgeons. Noberth secured until paid tor. 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet. 

te In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a oor. 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line beeween 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being builtg 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start an 
new contract. he steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately Detween Liver- 
pool and Halifax ari Boston,aud between Liverpool and New York. 

The four Steam Ships now building are 

he America The Niagara} 
“ Canada ‘* Kurope. 
oct 16. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS— ibe Froprietors ot me sew 

1al Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave arranged for their sail 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2Ist,and 26the every month ; these ships 
succeed each other im the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
ork. L'verpool. 
New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6; April 21,Aug. 21, Dee. 22 
John R.Skiddy, Luce, “oul, « «AM, ae | 96, “26, “ 
Fidelia, Yeaton, “« 16, “ 16, * 16] Sept. 1, Jan. 1 May 1 
Hottingusr, Bursley. ‘21, “ 21, “« @ | a goa «© é 
Roscius, Eldridge ‘ss, * 8, “ 26 “« ~ “ 32, «wy 
I. Wright, (n) Marshail, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April! i 16, “« 16, «© 46 
Ashburton, Howland, gf ' ‘ 6 2 8 ae “ gi 
West Point, (n) Allen, ““m,*¢ HM, “ |! “ 26, “ 96 “ 96 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Oct. 1, Feb. f, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, om “ , * Bi “ eq @& i “ 6 
Siddons, Cobb, “< 96, * 96, * 96] “« dt, « ae Cogs 
Columbia, Furber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 16, «© 16, © 16 
Patrick Henry, Delano “o 6 * , © BI ma + = - = 
S. Whitney, Popham, Rm * i * & | a 6 696, “ % 
tinw York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “~ 16] Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘ 21, “ 21, “ 2) 6, “ 6, “a” 1g 
Sheridan, Cornish, ce *¢§  & 3 | “ fi, ‘ee «= & 
Oxford, Goodmanson,Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 | « 16, “ 16, “« 
Henry Clay, Nye, “6, & 4, 6 a) «“ gt “ Qt 
Waterloo, Alien, “« ii, * ii, “« 11 “ 26, ‘ 4 “ 
Cambridge, Peabody, om & “ 16} Bee, 1, April J, Aug. 1 
Constitution, Britton, ca * m & Bt MG 6, 6 
Garrick, rask, - | 2 «§ “Mm 2 2° 3 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. f, Mar. i, July | “ 46, “ 16 « 





; 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded Sy men of character and €3* 
perience. Theircabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendot@r- 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every descript.>: of stores of the best 
kind. Punctvality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of passage to Liverpuol,,.......+e-seesees $i. 
OS « “6 from ‘© to New York,...... $525 7 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, I. Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam 


GOODHUE & CU.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N, ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8. Whitney, West Point, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
| T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool 


bridge, and New York, 














| Agents for skips Roscius, Sic sons, Sheridan and Garrick, - 

E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Live pool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Consttution 

| j ’ 'WOODHULS, & MINT! RNS, New ¥ ork. 


FIELDEN, BROT & CO., Liv -rpool. 
Agentsfur Ships New World, Asbburton, Patrick Henr) i Hen:y Clay, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CW., 73 Sontt-st., New York 
} jul3i CHAPMAN. BOWMAN. & ©) Liverpool 
| ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Secon . Line.J—The ship» ©! this Line will hereafter leave 
New York on tie ist, and Havre on the 16th of each Mor s ‘ollows: 
from New York, - : 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept Utica, F. Hewitt, master, ! of F June,and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, no J.B. Peli,do | . July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, m » | \ng.and Dee. 
Ist April, Aug and Dec. Baltimore, &. Funk, mast ! Iny, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpasset, cc i that may be re- 
} quired fox ifort. The price of cabin passage | Sli | be supplied 
| with every requisite, with the enc r ‘ Pile néed for these 
| ut rs, free fror ny ot n the expenses ac- 
-urres them: ‘or freight or passage,apply i&« 
qualy in edon them &£ 8 I BUYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. + Tontine Ro nes, New York 
| BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 


: 


Octohes-30 
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“POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











DINNER TO THE EARL OF DALHOUSIE. 
From the Edinburgh Chronicle, 8 eptember 18. 
ic di i this distinguished nobleman on Tuesday 
mn E eae nerd ¢ of Sis appoiatment 4 aateiornen oy! of —- 
our four hundred were preseut. The was appropriately decorated ; 
oe gallate was cooupied by the band of the 3d Dragoon Guards, who dis- 
coursed most eloquent music daring dinner and between the toasts. 

The chair was occupied by his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, who was 
-eupported on the right by the guest of the evening the Earl of Dalhousie, 
the Dake of Argyle, Lord Blibank, Lord Dunfermline, Lord Aberdour, 
the Lord Justice General, Lord nga Sir George Warrender, Sir G. 
Lefevre, Principal Lee—and on the left by the Lord Provost, the Barl of 
Morton the Lord Advocate, the Hon. B. Primrose, Sir John Hcpe, M.P., 
Sir J. Richardson of Pitfour, Sir David Baird, W. Gibson Craig, Beq., 
‘M.P., and the Hon. and a! f Rev. E. B. Ramsay, Dean of Edinburgh. 
“Ths Vice-Chairman, the Earl of Rosebery, was supported by the Earl of 
Devon, Lord Belhaven, Lord Colville of Culross, Lord W. Douglas, the 
Hon. Fox Maule, M.P., Sir George Clerk, M.P., the Hon. W. Dundas, 
Sir G. Montgomerie, Sir D. W derburn, Sir C. Monteith, Sir H. R. 





Campbell, Sir Adam Hay, Sir C. D. Ferguson, Sir J. M’Neill, Esq., Dean 


of Faculty, Hon W. Leslie Melville, Sir James Forrest, Charles Cowan, 
Esq., M.P., Peter Blackburn, Esq. of Kilearn. On the entrance of Lord 
Dalhousie, accompanied by the chairman and others, the whole assembly 
rose and greeted hie with loud cheers. : vie 
After dinner the orchestral gallery was occupied by ladies in full dress, 
amoug whom were the Countess of Dalhousie, — Elibank, Lady Bel- 
haven, Lady Moncrieff, Lady Mary Hay, the Hon. Miss Murray, and Lady 
Harvey. : ; ’ a 
The usual loyal toast having been iven, the chairman proposed The 
Duke of Wellington and the army,” for which Colonel Mountain returned 
thanks. The Chairman thea gave “The Navy,” to which Admiral Lord 
Colville of Calross replied. ‘ ; 
His Grace called for a bumper for the toast of the evening. This 
was not a meeting of a few select friends, nor of auy political party; men 
of all parties had assembled to testify to the private worth of the Earl of 
Dalhousie, and the ability with which he had discharged his public du- 
ies. He was now about to assume the government of India; und inde- 
pendently of the great difficulties incidental to such a vast government, 
he had these other difficulties to contend against—that his administration 
will perhaps fall to be compared with those of Clive. Hastings, Wellesley, 
and others, and that he assumes the situation with high opinions formed 
of his ability. His grace trusted that he would be found a fitting succes- 
gor to Lord Hardinge (who, he hoped, had laid the foundation ofa lasting 
peace in that mighty empire); and that after the usual period spent by 
Governors-General in that country, he would return to his native land 
unimpaired in health, and be well received by his old friends whom he 
left vehind, but whose hearts he carried with him—(cheers)—that his 
name would be handed down to posterity, and reverenced, as one of the 
great benefactors of the Indian Empire. (Continual applause.) His 
Grace concluded—I have no fear of his ability to do so, and I know by 
your meeting here to-day that you likewise have no fear. (Great ap- 
plause.) I could say more regarding my old friend, with whom I part 
with sorrow and regret, but I will not detain you longer, for my heart is 
fuil, and in thus parting with him permit me to express my sincere and 
heartfelt wish that Almighty God may bless him in his career. (Great 
applause.) r 

His lordship’s health was then drunk with all the honours and with 
tremendous cheering, after which the band struck up the “ Laird o’Cuck- 

u,"" which well-timed and pleasant allusion to one of the noble ear!’s 
Cocnatel possessions excited a smile among the company. ‘ 

The Earvof Datuousiz, who was received with loud applause, said 
—It has been my good fertune upon many previous occasions in my ca- 
reer, to receive from friends, and from those among whom I have lived, 
maay most gratifying marks of the regard and attachment which they en- 
tertained towards me; but never until now had I a knowledge of the 
full measure of frieuds’ and neighbours kindness—never until now had 
a full knowledge of the hopelessness of any attempt to make a fitting ac- 
knowledgment of it. ape as my noble friend (the chairman) 
has observed, when | look about me, and see by whom I am surround- 
ed, I find that it is no party triumph, no occasion of political excitement 
that has called forth your attachment, but that you have met for the sole 
aud single purpose of once again, before I go from among you, offering 
me another mark of that regard and esteem of which you have so often 
assured me before—of tendering me your testimony that my character as 
a public servaut has hitherto met with your approbation—(loud os 
aud that you desire, before I go, to breathe and renew your good wishes 
for wy fature prosperity in my career. When these all, come upon 
meo—when it would seem that my foot is upor the very deck that is to 
carry me away—when your voice seems as the last cheer to waft me 
from the shore—and when I know that I have beforo me a long and pain- 
ful separation from triends and countrymen, and from my native land— 
aud splendid though the exile be, it isan exile still—believe me, that 
a avene such as this knocks hard at the door of my heart, and calls forth 
emotions which make me feel as if it were impossible that, in the ex- 
pression of my gratitude, there could be any exaggeration, and makes me 
painfully conscious of my inability to give a fitting utterance to the real 
emotions of my heart. (Applause.) Pretty, and fanciful, and finical 
thauks, | would be loath to offer you. Simple thanks is all I have to 
teader you; and I do indeed thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
(Loud applause.) If there were any circumstances more gratifying to 
me than another—more gratifying to my recollections of the past, and 
my love of auld langeyne—it is that you are met to cungratulate me on 
my noble appointment, in the very place where | first set out on my po- 
litical career—[loud applause ]--that as itjis in the city of Edinburgh you 
are met now, 80 it was in thy city of Edinburgh that I first entered on 
my public life. It is not so long ago but the youngest of you may remem- 
ber, that it was in the city of Edinburgh that my friends spread my po- 
litical cradle. Not to flatter you, I caunotin my conscience say, that you 
proved the tenderest of nurses. (Cheers and laughter.) 

[ must acknowledge that, fairly spread as that cradle was, you rocked 
it somewhat roughly; and aithough at the time it was not very pleasant 
—believe me, gentlemen, I thank you for it, for you never did any man 
a better turn. (Renewed laughter and cheers). I recollect when an old 
Fast Lothian voter, at whose door [ stopped one morning—and a cold, 
bitter morning it was—when setting out to canvass that county, said to 
me, ‘ Put a stout heart, my lord, to a stie brae.”’ (Laughter.) If atany 
time of my career I have shown a stout heart, it was you of the city of 
Kdinburgh—you who cordiaily supported me—and you also who cordially 
opposed me—who first taught me how to make use of tat stoutness. 
(Applause). I indeed believe, that had — accepted me withvuut a con- 
test as your representative, [ would, in all probability, have turued out a 
spoiled child, and fit to be trained for nothing but acarpet knight. (Great 
Cheering and applause.) Yourtreatment of me was, however, widely 
different; for you began by giving me an undeniable and unmistakable 
thrashing; and by giving me the wholesome advice, as soon as I could, to 
thrash somebody else. (Ronewed laughter.) 
to say thathe was proud of his appointment as Governor-General of India 
—vone ofthe very noblest it is in the power of England to bestow, and 
tliat, with one or two excep:ions, he was personally unacquainted with 
tae directors of the East ludiaCompany. They would all remember the 
auswer of the Duke of Wellington, when about to be appointed to an in- 
fecior command, namely that he had eaten the King’s salt, and that he 


would serve his Majesty in whatever capacity he might be invited to do | 


av. (Applause.) ‘The selection of the Company had been confirmed by 
her \iajesty’s ministers, to whom he had always been opposed, and it was 
entirely unsolicited by him. Ilnudeed, since their accession to power, min- 
isters twice invited him to their aid—onuce asa member of the admin- 
istration, and once to another capacity. These offers had been declined ; 
aud had the present appointment been accompanied by conditions of po- 


litical support, or even political neutrality, he would have declined it al- | 


80, but no condition whatever was attached to the office. 
Such ns 


atruction 


(Applause. ) 
the case—-at the risk of the misrepresentation and miscon- 
y sonie of his friends with whom he had been accustomed to 
act, and (as the Chairman said) at the sacrifice of much personal and do- 


Mestic comfort, and encroachments on his political position in this coun- | 


try—in a time of difficu!ty aud confusion, he consented to serve the Com- 
paay, and to accept office under a Sovereign who had rewarded him far 
beyond his deserts, (Applause.) From the moment he assumed the 
government of kadia, party politics would be unknown to him; and al- 
though he felt some misgivings as to is ability for the gigantic task, yet 
when he reflected that he would receive the support ‘the Company, 


of tue Ministers of the Crown, and the numerous able and distinguished | 


gervants of the Company, who crowd every branch of the noble service, 
ho became reassured, and determined to endeavour to conduct the Go- 


His Lordship proceeded | 


vernment so as to secure the and permanent improvement of the 

le to whom he had been sent to govern. (Cheers.) 

is lordship concluded as follows : Eighteen years have hardly passed 
since the gentlemen of Mid-Lothian met to offer a similar testimony of 
respect, and to cheer on his way one whose name has now descended to 
me—who was about to proceed to [ndia to assume the supreme com- 
mand of the forces there—in that noble , >fession to which he had be- 
longed for nearly forty years. My noble friend (the Duke of Buccleuch) 
was chairman on that oceasion, and you, gentlemen, manifested the same 
friendship for my father as you have this day shewn towards me; and 
that nobleman, whose friendship to our family has never flagged and 
never changed, who discharged that kindly duty for the father, has now 
discharged the same office for the son. (Cheers.) Perhaps a "ay num: 
ber of eve here were present on that occasiun, and perhaps they cheer- 
ed him as they have this day cheered me. (Applause.) I remember well 
that the approbation bestowed on him that evening made an impression 
on his heart and memory which was never effaced, and if my recollec- 
tion do not fail, he has left it on record that the memory of that evening 
cheered him through many a dark and stormy hour. To my knowledge, he 
to the last hour of his life. considered that evening as one of the brightest 
moments of a soldier’s long life. (Cheers.) I caa understand—indeed, I 
have felt—the pleasure arising from popular applause, and I can conceive 
the feeling of pleasure which must be felt by every living statesman when 
he stands forth amidst the loud and assenting cheers of the greatest of the 
land. I cannot conceive, and thisI say in sober sincerity, any greater 
pleasure than that arising from popular applause; and I know of nothing 
which can give the same heartfelt and warm pleasure which ascene such 
as this confers—coming as these assenting plaudits do, from an assembly 
composed of your countrymen, your neighbours, and your friends. (Loud 
cheers.) Itis from those among whom you live, among whom you were 
born, and among whom you expect to be laid when death has closed the 
scene—and surely their testimony is the most warm and valuable; and 
believe me, there is, in the warm reception of an assembly such as this, a 
pleasure such as no stranger’s acclamations can bestow—(great applause); 
something of a feeling of home—something blythe and happy—and some- 
thing belonging to your own fireside, which no fervour of approbation can 
possibly impart, and which no feeling of enthusiasm can possibly create. 
(Loud cheering.) Believe me, tomy dying day I shall cherish the remem- 
brance of this evening; no prosperity, however bright, shall ever dazzle 
me to forgetfulness of it—no adversity, however dark, shall ever obscure it 
from my thoughts. The other pleasures ia a man’s life are a moment bright | 
and then melt for ever, but there will ever remain with me a memory of the 
evening on which you have shown me such a heartsome oordiality—in which 
you have encouraged me to my task, by bidding me heartily God speed in 
the career on which I am now about to enter. (The noble ear! resumed his 
seat, amidst renewed and enthusiastic cheering.) 


The following lyric, written for the occasion by Delta, was then sung 
with great taste and 7 one of the gentlemen present, and was 
much admired and applauded : 


Long, long ere the Thistle was twined with the Rose, 
And the firmest of friends now, were fiercest of foes, 

The flag of Dalwolsey aye foremost was seen : 
Thro’ the night of oppression it glittered afar : 
To the patriot’s eye ’twas a ne’er setting star ; 
And with Bruce and with Wallace it flashed thro’ the fray, 
When “ Freedom er Death’ was the shout of the day, 

For the Thistle of Scotland shall ever be green’ 


A long line of Chieftains! from Father to Son, 
They lived for their country—their —- was one— 
In heart they were true and in hand they were cleun ; 
From the Hero of yore, who in Gorton’s grim caves 
Kept watch with the band who disdained to be slaves, 
Down to him with the Hopetoun and Lynedoch who vied 
Who should shine like a twin stir by Wellington’s side 
For the Thistle of Scotland shall ever be green! 


Then a bumper to Him, in whose bosom combine 
All the virtues that proudly ennoble his line, 





Nor less that Dalhousie a patriot we find, 

Whoee field is the Senate, whose sword is the Mind, 

And whose aim is the strife of the world to compose— 

That the Shamrock may bloom by the side of the Kose, 
And the Thistle of Scotland for ever be green ! 


It is not alone for his bearing and birth— 
It is not alone for his wisdom and worth— 
At this Board that our Good and our Noble convene 
But a faith in the blessings which India may draw, 
From Science, from Commerce, Religion and Law ; 
And that all who obey Britain’s Sceptre may see, 
That knowledge is power—that the trath makes us free, 
For the Thistle of Scotland shall ever be green! 


A hail and farewell! It is pledged to the brim, 
And drained to the bottom in honour of Him 
Who a glory to Scotland shal! be and hath been ; 
Untired in the cause of his Country and Crown, 
May his path be a long one of spotiess renown, 
Till the course nobly rounded, the goal nobly won, 
Fame, smiling on Scotland, shall point to her Son, 
For the Thistle, her thistle, shall ever be green! 
—>——— 
FEDERAL UNION OF THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
From the Halifax Times. 
[The second article, viz. that of the 5th inst. points out the objections to 
the Federal Union, and argues the necessity of some more intimate 


union with Great Britain herself. The concluding article which appears 
in the above journal on the 19.h inst. we now subjoin. } 


Steam power, which worked such a revolution in the manufacturing 
and mechanical appliances of the world, is destined to make changes as 
important in its political and social relations. One of its greatest triumphs 
has been in its adaptation to navigation, and the consequent annihilation 
of space between countries heretoture considered at too great a distance 
from each other to have interests in common. A passage across the 
ocean can now be calculated with as much precision with regard to 
time, 48 a passage across a bridge on the River Thames. The inter- 
change of communication between Great Britain and ber Dependencies, 
instead of varying from twenty-five to fifty or sixty days can now be 
made invariably in from nine to twelve. This has materially shortened 

the line of separation which has been drawn between Provincial and 
Imperial interests. It needs, we are sure, no laboured arguments to 
prove that a Province within reach of the Mother Country by little more 
than a week’s travel, in this essential point of connection, has a claim to 
| a closer union than now exists between the Provinces and the Parent 
| State. Russia, China, and partially the United States, and several other 











As dear to his country, as staunch to his Queen : | 





| countries, aflord examples of uniformity of general government, though 
many portions of their territories are at a greater distance, consider- 

ing the time it takes to communicate with them, from the central authority, | 

| than the British Provinces even now are—thongh the distance of the lat- 





| ter will be materially lessened, when the improvements said to be con- | 
| templated towards them are in full eperation. Hence it is that these } 
; Dependencies of Great Britain, instead of having their expectations di-| 
| rected to forms of goverument within themselves, which can only lead | 

to more complete isolation, and must eventually end iu forcible separation, | 
| Should be encouraged to look forward to an incorporation with the Mo- 
ther Country, by an Act of Union, and to have their interests represented 
in the Imperial Parliament, upon the same basis as those of Scotland or | 
Ireland are so represented, 

The fact, however, must not be lost sight of, that the Provinces are not 
yet in a condition to enter upon this intimate union—the plea of their 
| title to it is all they can at present put forward. They are as yet too 
| young to rank upon an equality in any respect with the Parent, and neither | 

theif population nor developed resources would give them a fair claim to 
Parliameutary interference in nativnal affairs. But while their deticien- 
cies must be acknowledged, there is no reason to despair of their being 
supplied. it would probably take no longer time to fit the Provinces 
for this Union than it would take to disconnect them altogether by the 
| Federative or Legislative Union scheme. Only teach them to look for- 

ward to its consummation at some period more or less distant—let the 
conditions of the compact be arranged upon a satisfactory basis, and 
stated fairly—and let the Governmental policy be adapted te bring about 








its accomplishment—and an im would be communicated to popular 
feeling, the advantages of which to the and order of society would 
be immediately and strikingly reeptible. Not the least would be, tha; 
the public mind, set at rest eth r to the future destiny of the coun- 
try, would turn its attention to local and internal improvement, and to a 
speedy realization of the project. A national energy would be called 
into action that would hasten the period when the Union might be ef- 
fected creditably to all ies, adding thereby to the strength of the 
Empire, aad increasin vastness of its resources. 

ith this sentiment inspired by the Imperial Government, so congenial 
to the mind of every loyal subject, instead of the vague ideas which arise 
in his mind from the experiments of which the Provinces have been too 
much the theatre, the Responsible system now in operation, and so tar 
judiciously carried out, would seem to be no bad pre for the 
change. Its working would give to the people a correct idea of their 
duties and privileges, when instead of returning their Representatives to 
their L Legislatures, they would have to send them to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

The undevelo resources of the Provinces, so similar in every ree 
pect to those of Great Britain which are now in a state of the most pros- 
perous activity—the similarity of climate and vegetable productions—are 
all in favour of their being recognised as indivisible with the Mother 
Country. There is nothing requisite but population, and capital, and en- 
terprise, to raise up Manchesters and Birminghams in Nova Scotia. Na- 
ture has done her part abundantly in producing the raw material for the 
action of human industry. The agricultural capabilities of Canada are. 
probably not surpassed by any country in the world, and when in full 
activity the nation at large might confidently rely upon them to supply 
her millions in the event of bad harvests or scarcity, in any other part of 
the Empire. 

_ Under the present Colonial system the popular mind is biassed in a wrong 
direction, The image of the parent and child is continually presented to 
its apprehension, with no chance for the latter, even when arrived at vigor- 
ons manhood, of freedom from parental authority, except by repelling the 
connection. A rabid desire for changes which may advance this consum- 
mation, is therefore fostered and encouraged, which has already been the 
prolific parent of many evils. These have so far had an effect upon the 
system, that something like a transition state has been precipitated, un- 
warranted by any thing in our condition or prospects, but which it reyuires 
the utmost caution to deal with, to prevent injurious consequences alike to 
the Mother Country and the Colonies. Palliatives in forms of government 
have been suggested, but in so far as Federative or Legislative Unions are 
concerned, they seem calculated to hasten the danger which it should be 
the object of all to avoid. The most careful consideration ought to be di- 
rected to the means for ensuring the loyalty of the Provinces. A loose 
caution, a chiming with popular prejudices for effect, or a too implicit re- 
liance upon Executive advisers, who are not always disinterested upon this 
subject, may be preparing matter of trouble, the natura] consequences of 
which may be confusion and mischief. 

In so far as the Imperial Government have shadowed the course of policy 
they intend to pursue in the Provinces, we see no sign or intention of a 
national union, but several indications connected with their progress, which 
are favourable to its contemplation. The uniformity in their post office 
system, and in their customs departments, which they are desirous to intro- 
duce, is a step in the right direction—the consideration of an extensive sys- 
tem of emigration, is abstractedly another element of progress which might 
haston its eccomplishment—the opening up the country by encouraging the 
formation of rail-roads, will bring the people into more frequent communi- 
cation, and the completion of the Quebec and Halifax line, would have the 
same influence upon their commerce and relations, as though a navigable 
river ran all that distance—the strong defences of the Colonies, and the 
effective state in which they are kept, show no disposition to throw them 
away, but rather to make them available as prote@ion from foreign aggres- 
sion, and to preserve them to the British Crown. 

All these dispositions are as well calculated to forward the design ofa 
more intimate union, as of any form of government within themselves, 
federal or otherwise, dependent upon the Parent state. If the people 
were taught to look at this policy of the Home Government for the con- 
summation to which we have adverted, it would be only nec to 
mark a period when the change should take place, which would be 
when the country had arrived at that state of advancement, that a - 
nership of interests (instead of a dissolution of the connection) should be 
entered into, with a consciousness on the part of the Provinces that they 
brought with them a capital which should entitle them to a free partici- 
pation in the profits of the Firm. 

Nor do we believe that when arrived at such a state of advancement, 
with the hopes and expectations of the ple directed to an incorpora- 
tion with the Mother Country, that any insurmountable difficulties would 
arise to impede the design. None of the objections urged by the utilitari- 
ans of the Mother Country, and founded upon the expenses of the Colonial 
government, which encourage the hopes of the disaffected in the Pro- 
vinces, would then be valid. The Legislation of the several Provinces 
would be «]! preparatory to a union; the tone of society would be in ac- 
cordance with its¢ompletion. It would not be so much a ing assun- 
der of ancient associations as fulfilling a natural destiny. e could 
sympSthise with the violent opposition of the Scotch or Irish nation to an 
incorporation which they might have fancied would make them inferior 
to the great country in which their parliament, their hereditary distinc- 
tions, and their nationaiity were to be absorbed---and could estimate the 
difficulty which attended the progress and completion of these acts of 
union----but can conceive of no popular antipathy to the colonial distinc- 
tion being done away. These unions were accomplished ander difficul- 
ties and obstructions which appeared to be insurmountable ; how much 
more easy would it be to umte the British Provinces with the Mother 
Country, already drawn towards her as they are by the bands of interest 
and affection 

The union with Scotland in May, 1707, secured to that we x every 
valuable privilege she enjoyed as an independent nation, especially when 
they were distinctive from the institutions of the kingdom with which 
she was incorporated. In like manner would the union with the Pro- 
vinces, while it abrogated the Provincial Legisiatures, and the pher- 
nalia of their separate governments, secure to them any distinctive privi- 
leges they now enjoy. A representation in the Imperial Parliament 
would silence all complaint on the part of their unscrupulous men of 
ability, and turn their emulation into that wide arena to achieve distine- 
tion. Their talent would there work its way, and would be rewarded 
by lucrative appointments, by patents of nobility, by embassies to foreign 
nations, and by promotion to all the various services of the Empire. 

Nor does a Representation of the Provinces in the Imperial Legislature 
preclude the idea of ucentral supervision over their affairs. The separa- 
tion by water between Great Britain Proper and the Prov imces, as it 
would isolate them from her shores, would make it necessary to retain 4 
superintending power within the territory itself, as the head of its Courts. 
and for the regulation of many matters of local interest. Here then would 
be a fitting command for a Viceroy of Royal blood, and the Viceregal 
Court, as it could call up no shadows of departed national greatness, 
would draw around it rank and wealth, and form a centre ef attraction, 
that would elevate the country in this respect at least, to an equality with 
the neighbouring Republic. It could not fail to moderate the fervour of 
Republicanism—by contrast it would strengthen the loyalty of the border 


| population—and by a fair administration of its various duties, leave a0- 


thing to desire. : 

That the policy of the Mother Country may be directed to an incorpo 
ration of the Provinces with herself, is the fervent hope of a large por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Provincial subjects, in preference to any and every 
other form or mode of Government. 


—— 
OFFICIAL ORDERS AT THE CITY OF MEXICO. 
[ From the N. O. Picayune, Oct. 15.) 

The following orders of Gen. Scott point to a danger by which he is 
beset. The order is eminently characteristic of his high spirit, his hu- 
manity and care for his troops :— 

GENERAL ORDERS.—No. 296. 
Headquarters of the Army, Mexico, Sept. 22, 1847. 

Ths general-in-chief has received, through many kind sources, Mexican 
and others, undoubted information that an extensive conspiracy is on foot 
about us, to surprise (by means of an insurrection) our guards and quar- 
ters, and to murder our officers and men. 

Mexican officers and soldiers, in disguise, who had not the courage to 
defend their capital, are the leaders of this conspiracy, aided by some fif- 
teen hundred thieves and murderers, who were turned loose for that pur- 
pose and to prey upon the peaceable inhabitants, the night, before the 
triumphal entry of the American army into this city. 
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The conspirator have also the services of several false priests, who 
dishonour the holy religion which they only prefess for the special oc- 
casion. } ; , 


Uatil ready for the insurrection, the disguised villains hope to do us 
much harm in detail, Their plan is to assassinate stragglers, particularly 
drunken men; to entice individuals or small parties into rove to drink, 
and to stab them when in their cups; toentice our Roman atholic sol- 
diers who have done so much honour to our colours, to desert under a 
promise of lands in California, which our arms have already conquered, 
and which, forever, will remain a part of the United States. 

Let all our soldiers, Protestant and Catholic, remember the fate of the 
deserters taken at Chuurbusco. These deluded wretches were also pro- 
mised money and land; but the Mexican government, by every sort of 
ill usage, drove them to take up arms against the country and flag they 
had voluntarily sworn to support, and next placed them in frent of the 
battle—in positions from which they could not possibly yep the con- 
quering valour of our glorious ranks. After every effort of the general- 
chief to save by judicious discrimination, as many of those miserable 
convicts as possible, fifty of them have paid for their treachery by an 1g- 
nominious death on the gallows. \ . 

Again, the general-in-chief calls on his brethren in arms of all grades, 
to be constantly on the alert, by day, as by night; never to appear In the 
streets without side-arms; to walk out only in parties of twos, threes or 
more, and to avoid all obscure places, particularly treacherous dram shops 


and liquor stores. 
By possess sea) of Major Gen. Scort. H. L. SCOTT, A. A. A. G. 


The following order touches the military police of the city :— 
GENERAL ORDERS.—No. 298. 
Headquarters of the Army, Mexico, Sept. 24, 1847. 
To insure good order and discipline during the occupation by the 
army of this capital, the following daily details will be regularly 
e:— ’ 

A regular officer of the day, to report to the General-in-Chief, to super- 
intend generally the exterior good order and discipline of the whole gar- 
rison, to visit the guards and out-posts, to call out and inspect the inlying 
pickets as often and at such times as he may tuink proper, to organize 
patrols, and to receive a!l reports concerning the preservation of order 
and discipline, and make inmediate communication of any extraordinary 
occurrence to the General-in-Chief. ‘0. 

® A field officer of the day of each division, and one of the cavalry bri- 

ade, who will have the immediate superintendance of the troops in quar- 
ters of his division or brigade; to be present at the mounting and dis- 
mounting of the guards of his division, particularly of the inlying pickets, 
alwaye to be considered under his immediate command ; to call them out 
for inspection and to order such patrols from them, under the directions 
of the “ general officer of the day,” as may be deemed necessary to in- 
sure Shad order and discipline in the city, and in the event of an inlying 
picket being ordered to march he will head it. ‘ , aaa 

3. One third of each regiment not on other duty will constitute its por- 
tion of the inlying picket. 

4. A captain or subaltern of the day of each regiment, wiil superintend 
the quiet, cle anliness; and regularity of the quartersjof the regiments, at- 
tend the parading of all regimental guards, and order the roll to be called 
frequently and at unexpected periods, and report everything extraordi- 
mary to the commanding officer, visit all the company kitchens and 
messes, and make a report of their condition to the commanding 
officer. 


By order of Major Gen. Scott : H. L. SCOTT, A. A. A. G. 


The following orders issued by General Quitman require no expla- 
nation :— 
Office of the Civil and Military Governor, National Palace, Sept. 25, 1847. 

Whereas, it is known that officers of the Mexican army are now in this 
city without the permission of the proper authorities—this is to give all 
such persons notice, that they are required to report themselves, within 
the next three days, to Lieutenant Hitchcock, inspector general of the 
army, at his office, No. 10 Calle Capuchinas, or they will be proceeded 
against as spies. J. A. QUITMAN, Maj. Gen. and Governor. 


—»_———— 


MEXICAN ACCOUNTS. 


THE STORMING OF CHAPULTEPEC—-THE REPORT OF THE MEXICAN GENERAL 
BRAVO. 


Excrtient Sir: Having to give you and the nation an account of the 
Jate occurrences at the fortress of Chapultepec, which was under my 
charge, | am under the painful necessity of deing it in the present note, 
which, as you may see, is ae | relative to the unfortunate days of the 12th 
and 13th; you well know all the operations *previous to that time, from 
his excellency the President, General-in-Cimef, Don Lopez de Santa 
Anna. 

On the afternoon of the 11th, the enemy took possession of the house 
called Molino del Rey, which borders the woods of Chapultepec, on the 
west side, which movement plainly indicated their intention of attacking 
in that quarter, as it was natural to suppose they could have no other, in 
re-taking possession of points they had abandoned on the 8th. This in- 
dicated tikewise the necessity, on our part, of attending to the defence 
of the wood, as on the preservation of that depended that of the fortress, 
for without it the garrison would have been deprived of all assistance, 
= would even have been in need of water, which was obtained from 
there. 

The forces which I had under my command on the morning of the 12th, 
amounted, according to the enclosed account, to 832 men, distributed in 
the manner therein stated, and ten pieces of artillery, three of heav 
calibre, five smaller and two mountain howitzers, all supplied with fall 
ammunition and artillery men. Of the said forces there were 367 men 
to keep the lower points and roads of the hill, and the rest kept the 
heights. The fortifications of the building had hardly commenced, and 
the fort protected by wood work, was too feeble to resist the artillery 
ofthe enemy. In this state of affairs the enemy commenced firing on 
us at half past six ov the morning of the 12th, from three batteries sit- 
uated one at the hacienda de la Condess, another near the arsobespacco 
de Tacubaya, and the third on the hills of Molino del Rey. Their firing 
continued until half past seven at night. Their different projectiles, su- 
perior to ours, did not cause much damage at first, owing tothe badness 
of their aim, but on rectifying their aim, the edifice pon Ther much, and 
the — considerably lessened in killed, wounded and hurt. Among 
the ter was the esteemed and faithful Don Nicolas Soldana. This fir- 
ing was only answered by three of our large pieces, the carriage for the 
fourth not having been sent from the citadel as had been requested b 
me. During this day, two aids-de-camp from his Excellency the Presi- 
dent, and one from your Excellency, were sent to me to know and to 
ascertain if | needed any assistance in defending the fortress. My only 
answer to his excellency was, that one or two battalions should be sent 
pe Bn to be stationed im the wood to support the small force scattered 
about in it. 


The active battalion of San Blas under command of its colonel Xecon- 
tencall, was sent, but was recalled in the evening by his Excellency, the 
President, without giving me or the chief, who had charge of the posi- 
tion, any notice whatever. Between 6 and 7 P.M., another message 
from the President was received, which induced me to go down to the 
gate of Rastrillo, and see him in person. He then told me that he had 
already recalled the battalion of San Blas, aud gave me orders to with- 
draw the small force they had supported, as his Excellency was deter- 
mined to abandon that position and defend the height alone. 

Your excellency is aware of the observations that [ made opposite to 
that resolution, and that the effect they had, induced the President to 
concur with me that it was necessary to keep the woods at every risk 
He then offered to send me another battalion that very night, in order to 
maintain the position in the wood, and reinforce the garrison should they 
need it. L insisted on the necessity of its being promptly done, stating 
to Lis excellency that with the troops then there it was impossible to keep 

it, as the battalion from Toluca had nearly all deserted, and that the 
small force remaining had lost all moral courage, from the effects of the 
fighting on that day. But the President concluded by saying, that he 
would not send them immediately, as he did not wish to concentrate too 
large a force in the fortress, end thus presenta greater body to the power 
of the enemy’s projectiles, assuring me, however, that we would be suc- 
coured in time. The battalion offered was not sent, and this obliged me 
to dismember the force [ had guarding the, heights, to augment with 100 
men that which was sustaining the point below, and with 162 men the 
outer works of the fortress, with orders to return to the fortress in case 
of an attack by a superior force. By this means, the force that was sta- 
tioned in the woods was comprised of 215 men, 374 kept the advance or 
outer works, and 243 the fortress. During the night the desertions con- 
tinued, though in less numbers ; the garrison of the outwork likewise di- 
minished, and of all the battalion from Golney, which, when I reviewed 
at, amounted to 250 men, there only remained 27 men and the officers, D. 
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Leon Cardenas, D. Julian Molua, D. Manuel Irmenes, D. Jose Maria Cor- 
tes, and D. Ange! Colina; therefore, at daylight on the 18th, I only counted 
alittle over 200 men in the principal part of the fortress, to resist the 
assault of those of the enemy's columns, 3,500 to 4000 strong; and even 
many of these few were so demoralized by the example of their com- 
panions and that of some of their officers, that they attempted flight in 
such a degree as ty make it necessary to fire upon several of them, who 
were seen letting themselves downtrom the top of the battery. In view 
of the difficult position, and knowing that the enemy would com- 
mence the assau't immediately, and judging by the activity of their fire 
in the morning, I directed you an hour after my note of the 13th , in which 
I stated the desertion of the troops and the absolute necessity of my being 
reinforced by a different kind of soldiery, or otherwise it would be im- 
possible to defend the fortress, and that my responsibility would leave at 
that moment. 

The aid-de-camp who took this note returned to the fortress and told 
me that he had delivered the note into your hands, having found you 
with his excellenoy the President, who also read the note, at the house 
of Alfaro. Seeing that the time was passing off, that the enemy had com- 
menced moving his columns, and the help required did not arrive in spite 
of my fourth note of that morning and the repeated offers of the Presi- 
dent to send two thousand men to the fortress in time of need ; and 
knowing that General Razgale’s brigade was near the fort, I sent two aids 
to request his assistance then, which in a short time would be of no avail. 
The Generals Razgel and Pina Barragon answered me by the last of 
my aids, that they could not come to my assistance without the orders 
of the President. At nine in the morning the columns of the enemy, 
protected by an active fire from their artillery, commenced entering the 
woods on the side of the Molino del Rey, and advancing by the Tacu- 
baya road. The weakness of the forces that covered the abundant trench- 
es towards the wood—forces that had been diminished by desertions the 
night before—let the enemy advance with slight obstac'es and take pos- 
session of the outer works—it being proper to observe here that the 
troops who had been beaten at these points did not fall back on the for- 
tress as ordered. 

The hill being completely surrounded by the enemy, they charged 
their greatest force on the west side, wnich is the easiest of access, and 
for which reason we had prepared some mines, the train of which was 
possessed by the Engineer, D. Manuel, Aleman who had been instructed 
to blow them up when ordered ; but this officer, although he had been 
particularly charged not to leave the wes where he was to receive my 
orders, on any account whatever, did not comply, and when he was 
sought for at the critical moment, could not be found, and hence 
the prepared mines were of no avail, and the enemy had this great 
obstacle out of the way. This circumstance, on the one hand, and the 
large number of the enemy on the other, and the want of all help, and 
the falling back of troops that defended the outer works spread horror 
among the artillery men, who had been wounded, and they flew from 
their ground, and confusion shortly communicated to the few soldiers that 
remained, so that no earthly effort could contain them, and make the 
e nemy’s triumph dear to him. 

The enemy, however, sustained a proportionate loss from the resistance 
that was made, and through it, and the remembrance, without doubt, of 
that they experienced in the action of the 8th, the result of which had 
considerably disheartened his troops, he was seen to vacillate in the as- 
sault, notwithstanding his fire, and the advantages he had gained. 
Therefore, it can be assured, that with a little more help in the way of 
reinforcement, with which we could have prolonged the defence for 
some time, the enemy beaten, would have returned to his camp at 
Tacubaya, to put in execution the retreat which a few days before it 
was reported had been determined upon. [tis impossible for me to give 
your Excellency an accurate account of our loss, because, in my position 
as a prisoner, I am ia want of all the necessary documents; I can only 
assure pes that all those who remained in the fort up to the last mo- 
ment, those who were not killed, were either wounded or taken pri- 
soners. Among the former, I have to mention, he vovg hen} of those I 
have been able to find out, Gen. Don Juan Nepomaceno Pene, killed by 
a cannon bal! (which glancing, struck my aid Lic D. Francisco Laso 
Estrado), the Colonel, D. Juan Cano, and my Adjutant, D. Lercian 
Calro, whose family I particularly recommend to the protection of the 
supreme government. The greater pert of those who accompanied me, 
complied with their duty, and their behaviour corresponded with what 
the honour and sanctity of the cause we are engaged in demanded. All 
of which, I have the honour of informing your Excellency in order that 
you may inform his Excellency the President, and offering you the con- 
sideration of my great esteem. 

God and Liberty, Tacubaya, Sept. 14, 1847. 


NICHOLAS BRAVO. 





To his Excellency the Minister of War and Marine. 


a 
RECENT EVENTS IN MEXICO. 


The New Orleans Courier publishes a letter “from a high source 
of military information,” dated *‘ City of Mexico, September 19th,” from 
which we copy the foliowing bird's-eye view of the principal events in 
Mexico, between the 18th of August and 15th of September: 

Worth’s division was much annoyed by the enemy’s guns at San An- 
tonio as we were trying to turn that position, while a brisk cannonade 
was carried on by the troops under Gen. Pillow against the enemy’s 
batteries at Contreras. In the morning of the 20th August, Riley’s bri- 
gade of regulars, supported by Cadwallader’s brigade, assaulted the 
strong works; while the rifles stood ready to flank, and ata signal one 
rush was made, the works carried, twenty-two guns (some eighteen- 
pounders and O’Brien’s guns taken at Buena Vista) captured, and also 
eleven hundred prisoners, sixty wagon loads of ammunition, three hun- 
dred pack mules, and eighteen thousand dollars in money, besides kil- 
ling more than seven hundred men; and all this was done in seventeen 
minutes by the watch, with a loss on our part of only forty-seven men 
killed and wounded. 

Leaving our prizes, Shields's brigade pursued the enemy to Tlalpan, 
fullowed by all the troops under Pillow; when Gen. Scott ordered 
Twiggs by one rvad, Pillow by another, and Worth by a third, to ad- 
vance upon the enemy, then in large force and strong position (18,000 
men) at Churubusco, and the ¢ete du pont near by. 

Worth drove the enemy at San Augustine, who fled to the tete du pont. 
At these places an obstinate resistance was made for two hours and more, 
when the enemy fled to the city, followed by the dragoons and light 
troups to the very gates, leaving upwards of three hundred dead, and 
one thousand prisoners, besides a dozen guns and large quantities of 
fixed ammunition. Our loss was about one thousand and forty killed and 
wounded. Here we captured about sixty of our deserters, tifty of whom 
were hanged last week. 

In these three fights we lost many of the best and noblest officers in 
the service. ‘ 

General Scott wisely recalled the troops, as, by entering the city 
(which could most readily have been done), the authorities would have 
been dispersed, and all chances of peace dispelled forever. 

On the 2lst Gen. Mora, chief engineer of Mexico, came out, and, 
meeting Gen. Scott at Colucan, made propositions for a truce. The ad- 
vance of the army moved to Misquaka and Tacubaya, and on the 24th a 
truce was signed, and Mr. Trist met the four Mexican Commissioners, 
when negociations were commenced. 

During the first four days of the truce there were so many palpable 
viclitions of it, in stoning our teamsters, murdering our men, receiving 
reinforcements, labouring on their forts, &c., that, finally, on the 6th Sep- 
tember, Gen. Scott demanded explanation, apology, and redress, or the 
re-opening of hostilities. Santa Anna having sent an undignified and im- 
pertinent answer to Gen. Scott on the 7th, Gen. Worth, with 2000 regu- 
lars, assaulted the mil! of San Salvador, defended by the Mexican army, 
16,000 men, commanded by Santa Anna in person, drove the whole of 
them from the field, blowing up the foundry at the’mill, taking six guns, 
a good supply of ammunition, seven hundred prisoners, and killing and 
wounding two thousand five hundred Mexicans. Our loss was above 
seven hundred killed and wounded. 








By the morning of the 12th September, our engineers had made a| 
thorough reconnoissance of every position; and, while Twiggs’s division | 
was making a strong demonstration at the San Antonio gate, General 
Scott had matured his plans to take the strong castle of Chapultepec by 
assault. 

The 12th was occupied in bombarding this castle, and in the morning | 
of the 13th five hundred picked men, supported by Quitman on our right, | 
Pillow in the centre, and Worth on our left, carried Chapultepec at the | 
point of the bayonet. At this place we killed some three or four hun- 
dred, and took above three hundred prisoners, and an immense quantity | 
of ammunition. A Mexican was killed in the act ot setting fire to three 
mines, with the intention of blowing up the castle, and killing every soul | 
in it. Gen. Smith’s Brigade joined Quitman’s division in this fight. Riley’s | 
brigade was ordered up from the San Antonio gates. 

Having secured our prizes, Quitman’s division and Smith’s brigade | 
(Riley’s subsequently joined) took,the Tacubaya road, while Pillow’s and 












ee 
Worth’s divisions took the San Cosme road, and ; ursued the enemy t 
the gates af the city, which after some fighting Were barfidd® At these 
laces our loss,was very but it is not yet ascertained. Worth’'s 
ivision dug their way 
tops and carried everything before them. Santa Anna, knowing that the 
hext morning we would drive him out, evacuated the city with all his 
army, and on the 14th we took possession of the palace. 
On the morning of the 14th of September General Scott and staff en- 
por as city, and after reviewing the troops were escorted to the 
As the troops were about to move to their quarters, a large body of 
leperos commenced tse | on our men from the tops, pos a tan 
street fight ensued, which was Rept up for two days and nights, when the 
—— and authorities, finding the leperos worsted, called on General 
ott, who stopped the further effusion of blood by recalling the troops, 
= ad es + now ype as if no hostilities had existed. We 
one thousand le in ki 
ong hte y ply peros, and lost in killed and wounded about 
History cannot point to more brillant actions nor to a more success- 
ful campaign. Every effort of our arms has been crowned with success, 
and every officer and soldier has rendered himself worthy of his country’ 
everlasting gratitude. 


THE GALLANT YOUNG MEN OF NEW YORK. 


} The feats of our army in Mexico have been so remarkable 
rious, that inthe general admiration felt for the whole, iuadividwal oh me 
ces of gullantry and self-devotion are hardly mentioned. 

Happening, however, to become acquainted with the traits we are 
about to relate on the part of some New York boys, we cannot—even at 
the hazard of doing violence to their wishes an feelings, and those of 
their relatives at home,—refrain from calling attention to them. 

First of Lieut. Scuvyter Hamitton of the Infantry. He bears names 
that would not well comport with anything short of eminence in mili 
semngreens his conduct has shown him to be worthy of his glorious 

e. 

Acting as aid to Gen. Scott, he was, on theadvance to Mexico, detailed 
with a small escort of dragoons, to make a reconnoissance of a foundry— 
atsome distance from the American camp. Having executed the duty 
satisfactorily, he was, on his return to camp, surrounded by a greatly su- 
perior body of Mexican lancers :—a portion of his escort hesitated in the 
presence of such a superior force :—Lieut. Hamilton, springing forward 
with his horse, rushed into the midst of the enemy, and was soon at 
sword's points with them. While defending himselt against assailants in 
front, he was pierced from behind by a lance which entered under hie 
shoulder blade, and passed almost through him. Nothing daunted, Ham- 
ilton wheeled his horse upun this assailant, who fled—pursued, and cut 
him down. He followed afier another enemy, when his strength failed 
him and he fell 

He was rescued by another gallant New York boy, Lieut. Granam, of 
Infantry, doing duty with the dragoons and commanding part of the es 
cort. This young officer, seeing Lieut. Hamilton engaged with such odde 
immediately dashed forward with his command to the rescue, and brought 
off his wounded comrade gloriously, and against greatly superior numeri- 
cal force. 

At the battle of the 7th, Lieut. Tuorng, of lst Dragoons, acting aid-de- 
camp to Col. Garland, who had command of a belpade, was chet in the 
right shoulder, disabling his arm and drawing his head, by contraction of 
the muscles, towards the wounded shoulder. 

Pr the cS ge ope when , attack On the city was made, Lieut. 

orne, with his right arm in a sling and his head in ix 
the saddle, and in the thickest of the fight. ae 

Another New York boy, who was only graduated last year from that 
school of patriot soldiers, West Point, Lea. Gibbs, of the Rifles, was 
likewise wounded in the battle of the 8th; but after the attack om the 
city was in progress, though ordered by the surgeon to the hospital— 
unable to walk any distance—he paid a soldier to carry him on his back 
to the gates of the city, and there sat down, and joining his regiment be 
went through hard fighting for the rest of the day. 

Finally Lieut. Chas. L. Morris, of the 8th infentry, in the battle of 
the King’s Mill, on the 8th, was shot in the leg—a great hemorrhage en- 
sued, which a tourniquet instantly applied would have arrested—but this 
gallant youth pressed » battle without attending to his wound, until 
he tell exhausted. 1 « was then taken up and carried to the hospital, bat 
the exhaustion from loss of blood was so great, that he could not be saved. 
He died on the 13th, a victim te as high and chivalrous gallantry, as 
ever graced the name of any soldier. 

Here are persona! traits of five New York boys which happen to be 
known to us. Doubtless similar traits of others might be told; we hope 
there will be—for to such traits is consolation even in death to be found 
by surviving relatives—and of such is in part, made up the sum of na- 
tional renown. 

_We hold forth such examples with pride and confidence alike to our 
friends and our enemies, and how can our army be conquered, which ie 
led by such officers ? 

It is from the example, the high spirit, the unsparing self-devotion of 
the officers, that the rank and file imbibe like sentiments and become 
emulous of like glory. 

We do but faintly express our own admiration when we say no service 
has witnessed more of the forgetfulness of self and entire devotion to 
country, both in soldiers and officers, than our armies in Mexico have ex- 
hibited, and no measure of praise or gratitude on the part of that country 
can be excessive. 

_We hope all who have been fortunate enough in finding occasion to 
distinguish themselves will be known and named. So that over and 
above the gen -ral praise of the whole army, we may be enabled to indi- 
vidualize some admiration and gratitude. 

Such designation wrongs none, and is just tothose whose good fortune 
has placed them in the way of opportunity, which all coveted, but a!) 
could not obtain. — Courier and Enquirer , 

—_——@——— 


CAMPAIGN SKETCHES OF THE WAR WITH 
’ MEXICO. 


By Capt. W.S. Henry, of the United States Army—Just Published by 
Harper and Brothers. 


[This is a part ofa Series of Sketches written in avery popular and 
interesting style, and will doubtless have a very large sale. The follow- 
ing we take from the early period of the war when the army was on the 
Rio Grande. } 


In the charge led by the gallant May were poor Inge and Lieutenant 
Sackett; when May gave the word ‘‘ Charge !”’ Sackett’s horse, being 
a little the quickest, got the start. In the midst of the enemy’s fire, May 
said to Sackett, *‘ Sackett that’s not fair; you took the jump on me.’ 
Lieutenant Sackett’s horse was almost at that moment shot, and fell with 
him into a water-hole; he fell upon Sackett, who with great difficulty 
disengaged himself, with the loss of his sword; gaining ths bank, he 
seized a horse trom a Mexican dragoon, took a sword from a Mexican 
officer, mounted his charger, and joined in the “ melée.” When the 
battle was over he returned the sword to the officer. Corporal Farrel, of 
the 4th Infantry, with ten men, came up to Lieutenant Hays, of the 
4th, and exclaimed, “‘ Lieutenant, if we had an officer to lead us, we 
could take that piece,” referring to one that was pouring the “ leaden 
messengers of death” into our poor fellows. “ You shall not say you had 
no officer to lead you, corporal: follow me!” was the reply of the fearlese 
Hays; and away they dashed, stormed the battery, and took i¢! Such 18 
the character of the American officer and soldier. It must not be thought 
the enemy did not fight. They fought at first like devils! The piles of 
wounded along their lines tell how they stood up to it. The Tampico 
Regiment, the 6th and 10th Infantry, suffered the most. I! ix said a bat- 


talion of the “ Garda Costas” of Tainpico, numbering two hundred and 
fifty, lefttwo hundred dead and wounded upon the field. 

The river has risen to an immense height, and in many places overflown 
its banks. It will be quite favourable tu our operations, provided the 
rise does not subside before our boats arrive. Lieutenant-colonel Payne 
is ordered to Washington, to convey the standards and other trophies 
taken from the enemy. Our wounded are generally doing very well, ex- 


cept Captain Page, who, it is thought, can not recover. 

Early in July our steam-boats commenced arriving. The 7th Infantry 
uuder the command of Captain Miles, left for Reynosa, on their way to 
Camargo, ou the 6th and 7th of July. These companies took water trans- 
portation, and the remainder started to march. They were compelled to 
relinquish the prosecution of it by the back-water from the river, and 
were forced at last to take water transportation. For many years such a 


| freshet has not been known. It is amighty current. The Mexicans say 


there has been a special interposition of Divine Providence in our favour, 
causing the river to rise 80 that we can transport our troops and supplies 
te Camargo without any trouble. | If they really think so, the omen must 
be anything but favourable to their cause. ene 

It certainly never was intended this lovely land, rich in every produc- 









a mile through stone walls, took to the house- 
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tion, with a 1 sive 
; main in the hands of an ignorant and degenerate race. 

~ : ete poiuts, if not to their eventual extinction, to the pan mp 
ane will cease to be owners, and when the py ng oie . 

rale with republican simplicity and justice, a ta d li mit owe 
with milk and honey;” who will, by their superior tae! : - phy- 
sical abilitiee—by their energy and go-a-head-a-tivences, W ich no su — 
or privations can retard, which shines alike in the nom enes - 
North and under the burning sun of the South, ol “ a A e 
surprising fertility of the soil, its immense m . ‘ofa , an d pope ate 
the country with arace of men who will prove the n te goodness o 
our Maker in creating nothing but what is for use and some good pur- 


ses in fertility, or equals ' re ity, the Val- 
i Phe river courses its way from the mountains 

hed rs ie climate, which will produce any thing, from wheat to 
F 4 cotton. Nothing can exceed the rich growth of vines. The 

= aig tel ee ‘and our camp is daily supplied with fine water-melons. 
This region of country is bound to be settled very rapidly ; if nothing 
else fate out a desirable location, the fact of the Rio Grande being 
eall eer able stream is sufficient. In point of health, few regions 
oan po ass f. There are no causes for disease‘ there are no swamps, 
which ” the heat of summer, throw out their poisonous maisma ; the 
banks are high, and the country ——- tha: character to the Colorado. 
Let this boundlery be settled, and there will be a tide of emigration to 
this favoured region rarely equalled. If some of our northern farmers 
would settle here, they could make one flower garden of the river banks, 
from its source toits mouth. Cultivationcan be carried on b white la- 
bour, | think, beyond a doubt. Nosummer climate can exceed it in love- | 

liness; the everlasting breeze deprives the sun of much of its heat. 
Such evenings! Such a morn! Young people should come here to 
make love ; the old should emigrate and rejuvenate themselves, To the 
former I say, the moon shines with such bewitching sweetness, no mat- 
ter how determined they oe be to live and die maids, they will find it 
impossible to resist * the little god ;” to the latter some of the romance 
of their early days will be renewed, and their frames invigorated by the 
ecean breeze, which comes every evening, laden with coolness and 
wo transportation arrives, the general will push forward his forces. 
The court foc the trial of Captain Thornton met on the 10th. Two of the 
Catholic clergymen, appointed chaplains to the army, have arrived. 
These appointmeuts will be productive of much good. The Mexicans 

have been tol: that they would be persecuted “for conscience sake ;’ 
that we would tolerate no religion but the Protestant; and their priests 
have added all tho fuel to the flame they could, to produce the impres- 
sion among these poor, igt orant creatures we are a set of savage barba- 
rians. Our acts, both civil and military, and now religious, will prove 
the contrary, and will open their eyes to the magnitude of the attempted 

deception. P , ; . 

The behaviour of our army after victory is as highly honourable as the 
victories themselves. In;taking possession of Matamoras we have not 
interfered with either the civil or religious rights of the inhabitants. Their 
courts of justice are still held, the most perlect respect is paid to law and 
order, and every infraction of either is severely punished. The army, in- 
stead of entering the city as conquerors, encamp quietly in the suburbs. 
Instead of taking possession of their houses for our men, we remain un- 
der miserable canvas, which affords no protection from the storm, and 
scarcely shades or protects the soldier from the noonday sun. Many have 
no tenis, and yet, under these circumstances, no building is occupied ; 
those taken for storehouses and public offices are regularly rented. By 
such conduct we have restored confidence to the people; the citizens 
mingle freely among us, walk through our camp, and feel sure of s 
tection. Such conduct should make our countrymen proud of their 
army. 


pose. 
No part of Texas surpas 


Before July 24th Mier was taken without any resistance. “he arrival 
of our troops at Camargo. was hailed with great joy by the people. 
General Canales, after inflicting numerous pains and penalties upon the 
good people, left just before our forces arrived. The citizens felt a se-: 
curity from our presence that their own troops did not impart. They al- 
ready see we come not to conquer them, nor to interfere in the slightest 
degree with their comforts; our sole object is to drag that justice from 
their tyraunical rulers so long denied us. 

The 3d Brigade commenced their movement onthe 28th. It was de- 
cided to take the battteries up by land. Captain Dancan’s battery moved 
first, escorted by a company of the 8th Infantry. On the 4th of August 
General Taylor and staff'left. Colonel Garland, with two companies of 
Infantry, and Bragg’s battery, leave on the 6th; and General Twiggs, 
with the Dragoons and Ridgely’s battery, remainuantil all have left. Mata- 
moras is left in command of Lieutenant-Colonel Clark, with two com 
panies of Artiliery and a regiment of Ohio Volanteers, ander command of 
Colonel Curtis The volunteers designated for Camargo will be pushed 
forward with rapidity. Colonel Hays, with his regiment of Texas Caval- 
ry, isordered to make a detour to the south, and join at Camargo: and 
now (August 5th), before leaving Matamoras, and opening upona new 
campaign, I will bring up a few neglected matters, and record some re- 
flections which have arisen from our first campaign on the Rio Grande. 

Poor Page has, after suffering a thousand deaths, paid the debt of na- | 
ture. He died on the steamer Missouri, July 12th, near Cairo. He was | 
a warm friend, an agreeable companion, a devoted husband and father, 
anda good and faithful officer. He rendered much valuable service in 
the removal of the Creek Indians. It was his good fortune to be in the 
hottest of the fight at Palo Alto. It was there he received, at the same 
time with the gullant Ringgold, his mortal wound. Soldier! would that 
thy spirit had passed, with the rapidity of the cannon’s flash, tothy Maker ! 
Would that thy severe sufferings had been spared thee, and thou hadst 
died on the battle-field, in the arms of victory, with the shout of triumph 
ringing in thy ears ! : 

Colonel M’Intosh, | am happy to say, has left forthe States, and is ra- 
pidly recovering. As I had an account of the manner in which he was 
wounded from Sis own lips, I must record it, even at the risk of being 
thought prosy. When his regiment (5th) deployed in the chaparral, he 
was mounted. He soon found it necessary for him to dismount and 
lead his horse. He was in advance, and, to use his words, as nearly as I 
can recollect them, ‘“‘ I was making my way as well as I could, when I 
was suddenly beset bysix Mexicans. I was completely taken aback, and 
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climate that exceeds any thing the ae en can conceive | people re eee when their peculiar services are 











had not time to reach my holsters to get my pistols. The rascals pinned 
me, crossing two bayonets in my mouth, one of which I forced out, but 
the other the scamp — in ; I felt my teeth go, and the exit of the | 
bayonet at the back of my neck. I fell; they left me fordead. About thirty | 
feet off, asoldier was shot. After shooting him, they beat his brains out 
with a musket. 

“ All this time I,was playing possum, and thinking of the chances of my | 
escape. They gave me several ominous looks, but I preserved the char- | 
acter ofthe animal. They all retired but one, who amused himself rifling | 
the pockets of the soldier. I thought my time had come, when he made 
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uired, the 
— of tary Academy ; and I wish it recorded, that many, 

not the majority, of the Volunteers called into service by the Mexican 
war, were commanded by graduates from West Point ! joa 

The army expects nothing for itself; the day for the appreciation of 
merit has passed ; the door for political favouritism is opened into that 
service, where taint should never enter. The recent preferments in the 
Rifle Regiment have deprived all of any hope of justice, or chance of 
promotion, no matter how glorious their de But in all these our dis- 

sts and troubles, there is an infinite satisfaction and pleasure for those 
{iio ‘love, and reverence, and hug unto theritelves the memorials of 
their boyhood’s milltary days—whose eyes fill with tears, and whose 
hearts swell with emotion when reflecting upon the happy, happy mo- 
ments spent at dear old West Point—in the reflection that, spite of eve- 


ry effort to keep the talent and learning there fostered, buried, when the | 


country demanded their services, regiments were — brought into 
the field by men whose first military aspirations were breathed on the 
plains of West Point. s 

How magnificently has the Horse Artillery proved its efficiency. After 
witnessing its destructive effects on the field of the 8th and 9th of May, 
more particularly ca the former, the most skeptical) must be convinced 
it isan arm that throws any amount of strength into an army, and actually 
makes up in its dreadful efficiency for want of numbers. It needs the 
fostering care of the government. ‘The companies should have extra 
men to supply the placeof the killed and wounded. The necessity for 
it was fally exemplified in the late battles, when officers bad to dismount 
aud act as gunners, uuder a heavy fire. The officer has all he can do to 
direct, without assisting in working his piece. 

Reader, have you any idea of the fighting condition of the army on the 
8th and 9th of May, as regards their officers? In those battles there was 
not a field officer who enjoyed his proper command but General Taylor. One 
regiment had all its field officers absent ; its colonel for years laid upon 
the shelf; its lieutenant-colonel, in the vigour of his life, at this critical 
juncture, cut down by disease; ite major, a gallant soldie-, but broken 
down in constitution ; this regiment was commanded by a captain ! 
Another had its colonel absent, its lieutenant-colonel enjoying a briga. 
dier’s command, its major bed-ridden for years. This regiment was 
commanded by a brevet major. Another regiment, its colonel and lieu- 
tenant colonel absent, its major enjoying a brigadier’s command; this re- 
giment was commanded by a captain, and only one captain led his com- 
pany. A battalion from four regiments was commanded by a captain—by 
brevet a lieutenant-colonel—not a field officer belonging to either was present. 
Some of the officers were gallant fellows, necessarily deprived of the 
chance of glory by sickness ; but many were absent, who have not for 
years, au nove will do any more service. Is it fair, is it just, the ju- 
niors should be performing their duty and reap none of the advantages ? 
Is it just they should retain their high rank until death deprives them 
of it? — = good, but great harm, to the service; keeping young and 
active men back in subordinate grades until age crawls upon them, and 
makes them likewise inefficient; so that, when promotion comes, they 
ars good for nothing but to carry out and fasten upon the army the old 
system of broken-down and inefficient officers ? 





D! ED, on the 27th sopemee:. at his residence Ford House, Staffordshire, England, 
in bis 91st year,Mr. JOSEP‘i TARRATT, of the firm of Joseph Tarratt and Sons, 
Wolverhampton. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4. a 109 1-2. 
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FREE TRADE—MR. COBDEN. 


Richard Cobden, the man of unadorned elegance, as Sir Robert Peel | 


styled him, it is generally known has been making a sort of free trade 
pilgrimage throughout Europe. He has visited France and Spain, Italy 
and Germany, and was recently in the dominions of the Ozar of all the 
Russias! What success has attended his peregrinatio ns in converting the 
people of these various regions to his own opinions, does not appear; but 
it seems that one thing is certain, viz: that he was quite astonished to 
find that even in Russia, native manufactures had advanced to a pitch of 
perfection little known to him. The following has recently appeared in 
a St. Petersburgh journal : 

“On the road of Nishni Novgorod Mr. Cobden visited several manufac- 
turing districts, and here it was that the industry of our peasantry aston- 
ished him. ‘Here we have manufactures in full perfection,’ he exclaimed 
at Wochna, where it was well known that silk goods to the value of sev- 
eral hundred thousand roubles are annually manufactured. At \ioscow 
also several manufactures have excited his astonishment and admiration. 
Mr. Codden assured M. Gutsehkow, the proprietor of calico printing- 
mills, that he had nowhere seen so rary ig organized a manufactory 
of this kind. He highly complimented M. Prochorow, another manufac- 
turer, for the care which he bestowed upon the children in his mills. In 
the cloth factory of M. Kotow he was especially pleased with the order 
which prevailed there, and the admirable combination of the isolated 
divisions of the manufactory. Mr. Cobden said, ‘ You need not be afraid 
of any-competition ;' cloth-weaving isin the most favourable state in Russia, 
and all circumstances combine to bring this branch of industry to the 
highest perfection. He expressed his satisfaction and bis desire to be- 
come better acquainted with the state of the manufactures and of the 
labouring classes.” 

Now if cloth-weaving is in such an advanced state in Russia, as “ not 
to fear competition,” what will England gain by admitting Russian wheat 
duty free under the delusive hope of supplying that country with Eng- 
lish broad-cloths in exchange? And if this advanced state of domestic 
manufactures be true as regards Russia, is it not also the case in Germany, 
Belgium, and other counties? And further—is not the same picture pre- 
senting itself in these latter countries in other articles than those of cloth 
manufactures ? 

Free Trade is an excellent principle if acted upon by other nations; 
but ifother nations are stoically indifferent to the good example set them 
by England, what does England gain by adhering to sucha course of 
policy? She is in fact shaking her own tree, while others are gathering 
up the fruit. Free Trade is nothing without reciprocity ; reciprocity is 
its counterpart—its life, its everything. Without it, it is like a ship 
wanting her sails, a government without money, or a lady without beau- 
ty. Mr. Cubden and Sir Robert Peel might as well take an effervescing 


a few steps towards me. Something alarmed him, and, much against his | draught minus the acid or alkaline constituent, as to administer their fa- 


inclination, he ran away. After carefully satisfying myself the coast was | 
clear, I ceased playing possum, made my way to the troops, and was | 
led out tothe road.” I think that was rather a tight place for a man 
advanced in years. 

It isa matter of no ordinary pleasure for us to reflect that many, if not 
the majority, of the Volunteer Regiments are commanded by graduates 
from West Point. Ohio, Kentucky, Texas, and other states have shown 
that sound appreciation and respect for the advantages which must arise | 


vourite nostrum without the vivifying concomitant of a reciprocal return. 
The blue and the white powder of the national seidlitz must be taken in 
unison to be effective. 

But may not good come out of Mr. Cobden’s long journey ? Should 
this great apostle of Free Trade find that he can gain no converts—that 
foreign nations are only willing to eupply their own preductions with- 


to their troops by being commanded by officers expressly educated for | out taking those of England in return—will not, we say, such a discovery 


that purpose. They may rest assured, on the battle-field it will tell. | 


Have not the ends of this institution been obtained? Has not the scien- 
cs ; - ; ; | 
tific education there acquired been diseminated throughout the country | 


induce England to pause before going further in a career that has, so 
far, produced nothing but the fruit of disappointment ? Mr. Cobden is 


and upon the first blast of the bugle rendered available—triumphantly again elected to Parliament—and on his re-appearance in the House of 


807 The people have set their seal upon it; the votes of the “ bone and | 
sinew” have clearly said, “ Your education has fitted you for command— | 
none others will we have; we feel our honour safe in your keeping.’ | 
Let those scoffers who sneeringly speak of officers who have resigned, | 
forever hold their peace. Where are those officers who have resigned ? | 
Are they found sneaking from service? Are they unmindfal of the duty | 


they owe to their country for their education ? No! we fearlessly chal- | 
lenge the most evil-disposed to bring charges of want of alacrity in flying | 
to their country’s rescue, against those whose military education was re- 


Commons the public will expect,to hear the result of his labours. If it 


| should turn out, as we think it will, that the long peace and the facility 


with which English machinery and English artizans have been procured, 
that the greater part of the continental nations are able to manufacture 
for themselves at the cost of any and every disadvantage—will not a 


change of British policy become necessary ? 


If such amortifying result should attend the noble efforts made by Eng- 


ceived at that most glorious institution. No! here they are in the field, | land, to introduce to the commercial world the true principles of trade— 


commanding regiments and companies, to which they have been elected 
by the people. In the case of Colonel Mitchell, of Ohio, it was the in- 
tention of the people to run General Hamer for that office. The general’s 
excellent sense showing how much more appropriate the appointment 
of Mitchell would be, threw his influence into the scale, and insured his 
election. He accepted the majority of the regiment. Here we see an 
instance of the most conspicuous man in Ohio acknowledging the super- 
jority of the West Point graduate. The appreciation of the government 
Was not quite 8o sensitive ; for Major Hamer, upon his arrival in Mexico, 








for true they certainly are if adopted by countries generally—she mus, 


fall back, to a certain extent, upon her old system. Wedo not mean by 
this that she is to re-assume ail the exploded doctriues of bye-gone ages, 
butshe muet adopt so much of them as may seem proper for her own in- | of Mexico carry knives, and wheo men stroll away from the bivouac 
terest. She has her vast and noble colonies yet intact, and with them she | they will frequently pay the penalty with their lives. This was doubt. 
can by her skill, her capital, and her indomitable energy, open a trade | less one of the military reasons which induced General Scott to pause 
that will be of incalculable value—a trade that will give wealth equal in 








nies to send her timber and provisions; India for spices, cotton, sugar, and 
indigo; Australia for wool; Jamaica for coffee, and the Cape of Good 
Hope for hides and tallow. What nation, ancient or modern, ever pos- 
sessed such rare and precious jewels and such advantages. England 
might set the trade of the world at naught—for she has enough of her own. 
Her capital error has consisted, during the last twenty years, in striving to 
retain the foreign and disregarding the colonial trade. Had the millions 
invested in the North and South American republics been expended in 
her own colonies what a splendid spectacle she would now exhibit to an 
astonished world. But it is not too late to retrieve past errors, and we 
shall be much mistaken if the leading men of England do not speedily 
take the same view of the question. 





THE BRITISH PROVINCES—FEDERAL UNION. 


The Halifax Times continues to discuss the project of a Federal Union, 
and we to-day present our readers with another article taken from its 
columns. The writer is a man of reflection and of forethought, and de- 
monstrates most clearly that the scheme of a Federal Union would lead to 
an early separation of the colonies from the parent state. In the conclu- 
ding article of the series the author avows his predilection for an incor- 
poration of the North American Provinces with Great Britaia—such an 
incorporation, in fact, as that which united Scotland to England in 1707, 
and Ireland to both in 1800. This plan is in accordance with the views 
put forth in this journal on the 16th instant, with this difference, 
that we prefer to let things stand as they are. The Federal Union wili, 
as sure as the sun shines in the canopy of heaven, lead to a speedy, final, 
and total disseverment of these provinces from the British empire. The 
nationality that such an union wonld infallibly create would wean the af- 
fections of the people from the mother country with a rapidity and ir- 
revocability that would astonish the red-tapists in Downing Street. 

if instead of a Federal Union a Legislative Union be contemplated— 
that is to say an Union which shall concentrate the four provinces of Ca- 
nada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island into one 
province—having its single Governor and two branches of the legislature 
only for the whole, that would simplify matters for the authorities at the 
colonial office, inasmach as they would have the machinery of one pro- 
vince to watch instead of four. Im that case a colonial representation in 
the British Parliament would have a necessary and salutary tendency. 
In any case we cannot see that any further union with the provinces 
themselves can be safely adopted unless a further union of these provin- 
ces with the parent state take place at the same time. 

But we must again repeat our often expressed opinion, that the British 
dominions on this continent should be permitted to remain, for the pre- 
sent at any rate,as they are. We are not friendly to the system of uni- 
versal centralization now in such favour with the whig rulers. We 
think that limited as the British provinces are in point of population, 
their prosperity is augmented by having the invigorating influence of 
the local government near at hand. The Governor and the government 
should be within the reach of every man having landed preperty. Peo- 
ple often wish to see the Governor, or to obtain information from the 
public officers on various subjects, which is not very convenient, if the 
government be 500 miles away. Who will say that Upper Canada would 
have risen to such importance if it had remain attached to Lower Canada 
during the whole period of its history? Who will deny the suc- 
cessful efforts of Sir John Colborne, when Governor of Upper Canada, 
in promoting its prosperity, especially by bringing in a sound British 
population as settlers, which did so much towards suppressing the Mc- 
Kenzie rebellion? And who will say that had the union of the two 
provinces existed then, and Sir John been the Governor General at Que- 
bec, that his efforts at that distance from the scene of action, could have 
been crowned with so much success? A new colony requires the su- 
perintending hand of the government, and the nearer the Government 
the more advantageous for the governed. Nothing, indeed, could, in our 
opinion, palliate the folly of any centralizing at all, but the increased 

facilities for travelling and getting over long distances by the modern in- 
ventions of steamboats and rail-roads. Steamboats the colonies certainly 
possess, but not the con¢omitant marvel of rail-roads ; and until these be 
introduced we trust Lord Grey will keep all plans for further amalgama- 
tion closely buttoned up in his pocket. 

A thousand reasons may be given in addition, and if instead of the 
union of the Canadas seven years ago, Upper Canada had been divided 
into two provinces, with one seat of government fixed at London, would 
not that portion of the province have been ina more advanced state of 
wealth and prosperity than it is at present? The genial warmth and in- 
vigorating effects imparted by a wise and paternal government to all 
within the sphere of its influence, is palpable to every observer. What 
made Toronto the great and ponulous city that it is? What first gave it 
its impulse but its being the seat of the provincial government? What 
created Yonge street and other great avenues and settlements but the 
proximity of the sovereign’s representative and his staff, civil, military, 
and social? Toronto might never have been Toronto at all—perhaps 
not even Little York, had it not been chosen as a good and central posi- 
tion of the new and rising colony, fostered and warmed into life by Col. 
Simcoe and those patriotic men -vho fullowed him. 

But Lord Elgin is on the spot and is taking a wise eourse. The tours 
he is making will have the best effect. They will make him acquainted 
with the wants, the wishes, and the vast capabilities of the country ; 
and the opinions he will deduce from the knowledge thus acquired, will 
enable him to present things in their proper light to Her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment. The near relationship of the Countess, too, to the first Colonial 
minister of the crown, will not fail to give weight and effect to his Lord- 
ship’s representations, be they in favour of an union, simple or federal, 
or be they for the statu quo of the present. 








Mezxico.—We are still without official despatches from General Scott ; 
and although private letters have arrived in abundance, and copies of 
some despatches »f the subordinate officers have come to hand, yet the 
report of the General-in-chief is necessary to enable us to form an accu- 
rate opinion of the state of affairs. 

The General Orders issued since the army of the United States entered 
the city of Mexico, and which we have elsewhere copied, show the 
danger that attends a small army when occupying alarge city with a hos- 
tile population. The poignard is undoubtedly doing its work; ten 
soldiers having been assassinated in one night and eight on another. 
To obviate these fatal results General Scott imposes an exact discipline 
on his troops, such as frequent musters, &c., as set forth in the General 
Orders just referred to. This course, in fact, is the only one that the 
General can pursue under his present circumstances. 

It is in vain to issne simple orders to the men of anarmy, not to leave 
their quarters at night, especially if mere hazard of life be urged as a 
reason. The love of adventure and coniempt of danger inherent in sol 
diers and sailors will urge them into dangers of all kinds. Vigilance on 
the part of the officers, and frequent musters at unexpected periods, are 
the best remedies. Most of the lower class of the male population 
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him to negotiate whenever a fair opportunity presented itself. Certainly 
euch an opportunity did present itself after the action of Contreras and 
Churubusco, and the Mexicans, it is in vain to deny, asked the British Mi- 
nister to emoothe the way for such nego-iations. If Gen Scott had repulsed 
the overtures, having a negotiator actually with him, he would have 
thwarted the designs of his own government, and incurred, with some 
justice, perhaps, the charge of want of humanity. The negotiations have, 
however, failed, and the sword must again assume the functions of the pen, 

Reinforcements are proceeding to Mexico with great alacrity, and the 
General stands in need of them. 

We have given a letter whioh presents a good bird’s eye view of the 
eperations in the valley of Mexico. Nothing certainly could exceed the 
valour and good conduct of the troops. 

The following extract from the Washington correspondence of the 
Journal ef Commerce may explain why Gen. Scott’s despatches have not 
arrived. 

Wasnincron, Oct. 27. 

No despatches have been received here from Gen. Scott of a date 
Jater than the 4th of June, nearly five months. But it is known by letters 
received here from the city of Mexico, written since its occupation by 
our troops, that General Scott has forwarded despatches. What has be- 
come of them Padre Jaraute could probably tell. The private letters 
have come through an oldScotch merchant in Mexico, and perhaps the 
British Consul. But through these channels those letters only that are 
strictly private can be forwarded. The British courier is interdicted from 
taking any official letters. . 

It appears from Gen. Shields’ letter, and other good authority, that 
Gen. Scott’s effective force in the city of Mexico is only about 7009 men. 
This force as is well remarked by the editor of the Albion, is entirely too 
small for the occupation of a city of two hundred thousand people ; be- 
cause if itis on terms with the inhabitants; their morale will be de- 
stroyed, and if on hostile terms, they will be subject to daily assassina- 
tions and other annoyances. ae : 

This being a fine October day, our citizens met in large numbers at 
the sale ofthe furniture and effects of the late Rt. Hon. Mr. Fox former- 
ly minister from Great Britain. All the foreign ministers, many high offi- 
cers of the Government, and the ladies of the most distinguished families 
were present, asat a grand levee. These sales are frequent here, and form 
a sort of fete. Thecompetition for foreign and fashionable articles is so great 

that they frequently bring higher prices here than their original cost: 
1 looked in, hoping to purchase a few of some fifty tin cases for books and 
papers, but they were already gone. The only article which I saw under 
the hammer was the Right Honourable’s dressing gown, which the anc- 
tioneer declared had cost five handred france in the East Indies, and I 
left him crying fourteen, fourteen and a half, &c. 


*,.” We feel much sorrow in perusing the following obituary notice in 
the New Orleans Picayune of the 20th, and most sincerely sympathize 
with Mr. Skinner's afflicted parents : 


We were deeply pained at ne yesterday of the death of Mr. T. 
B. Skinner, of this city. He expired on Munday last, (the 19th inst.) at 
Bast Pascagoula, where he had beer passing the summer with his family. 
His disease was congestion of the brain. The deceased was a son of the 
Hon. J. 8. Skinner. formerly of Baltimore and Washington, now a resi- 
dent of New York and editor of the Farmers’ Library. is son, who has 
died so prematurely, was a gentleman of elegant accomplishments and 
of generous impulses. His manliness of thought and feeling and amiable 

ualities won tor him a thousand cordial friendships. Mr. Skinner mar- 
ried in Louisiana, and, cut off in the flower of his age, he leaves a wife 
and child behind him to mourn his untimely departure. 


Mr. Dempstre’s Battap Entertainments.—This highly popular vo- 
calist and composer is giving his series of delightful ballad entertain- 
ments at the Tabernacle, and wit his usual triumphant success. Mr. 
Dempster is undoubtedly at the head of his class, in this species of vocal 
entertainment; there is a delicious freshness and expression in all his 
songs, that comes home at once to the hearts of the mass. He is asinger 
for the million, and at the same time he conciliates the more refined taste 
of the musical amateur. His celebrated May Queen is received nightly 
with the same enthusiasm and delight, as if it had never been heard. It 
is in truth an exquisite gem. ae 


New torts. 


The Army Port Folio, No.1. By Capt. Whiting, of 7th Infantry of the 
United States Army. A copy of this really beautiful work has been laid 
before us. It consists of five views taken on the gpot by the gallant 
Captain,;which are said to be remarkable for their minute accuracy, as they 
certainly are for their spirited delineation and effect. The plates are 
of a large folio size, and may be thus enumerated: 1. The Camp at 
Corpus Christi. 2. The City of Menterey as seen from a house top. 3. 
Heights of Monterey, with Gen. Worth’s soldiers moving into position 
under the guns of the Mexicans. 4. Valley towards Saltillo. 5. View 
of Monterey from Independence Hill, near the Bishop's palace. The 
number is to be followed by others, the sale having been immense. The 
engravings are lithographic, executed by Parsons, and printed by Endi- 
cott, 

Artist Life,or Sketches of American Painters.—By Henry T. Tuckerman, 
author of “ Thoughts on the Poets.” Published by D. Appleton & Co, 
200 Broadway, New York, This is a delightful little work, full of truthful- 
ness and appreciative good taste, and beaming throughout with the glowing 
fervour of true poetry. The poetical tribe are frequently indebted to the 
pencil and burin of the artist for their living illustrations of the “ poet’s 
fancies." We have now a genuine poet illustrating the works of the ar- 
tist. The sketches of the artists given by Mr. Tuckerman comprise 
many of the most celebrated ones known in the lists of American Paint- 
ers. The Biographical notices are executed with singular felicity, and 
the criticisims on their works are evidently the results of a true know, 
ledge of the beautiful and true in art, and a keen and appreciative per- 
ception of what constitutes the true excellence of the painter. The 
style of the work is unusually interesting, and we predict that it will 
meet with general favour from the reading public. 

The Road to Rwin, a comedy by Thomas Holcroft. Temper, acomedy 
by Robert Bell. Nos. 49 and 51 Modern Standard Drama, edited by 
Epes Sargeant. Published by Berford and Co., Astor House. Two 
valuable additions to this excellent collection of Standard Dramatic Li- 
teratare. The merits of the sterling old comedy, The Road to Ruin, are 
well known, and the new comedy by Mr. Bell is acceptable at this mo- 
ment, when its successful production at the Broadway theatre makes it 
an object of interest. We are glad to see that Messrs. Berfoid and Co. 
purpose bringing out all the operas, Italian and English, which are to be 
produced by the Bishop troupe this season, as well as those to be repre- 
sented at the New Opera House. They propose giving the Italian and 

English text, and will furnish each opera at the low rate of 25 cents. They 
ave issued Norma in Italian and English. 

Lucrezia Borgia and the Sonnambula, are issued by Mr. John Douglas, 
the proprietor of the Operatic Library, forming Nos. 4 and 6 of that val- 
uable work. They are to be obtained at Berford & Co.'s, Broadway, or 
at the Theatres on the nights when these Operas may be represented. 

New Music.—Mr. Millet, 329 Broadway, has sent to us the following 
compositions: Ist, The “ Song of the Gipsy Girl,” sung by Mrs. Seguin, 
composed and dedicated to Grace Forrester by W. J. Wetmore. 2d, 
Sweetheart's Quick Step, composed and arranged for the piano forte, and 
dedicated to Captain Edward Stewart of New Jersey, by Horatio D, 
Hewitt. 3d, Perie de L’ Orient Valse, from tne opera Les Fils Aymon, ar- 
ranged for the piano by Charles Grobe. 

Beauties of the Opera.—Atwill, of 201 Broadway, has sent us the rirTu 
number of the above named matical monthly, containing a choice selec- 
tion of songs of that popular cantatrice, Jenny Lind, with charming piano- 





forte pieces, and a splendid portrait printed in colours as she appears in 
Donizetti’s favourite opera of La Fille du Regiment. This number also 
contains four pages of musical and literary matter. The plan of this work 
is admirable, and cannot but prove, from its large circulation and elegant 
contents, a distinguished means of extending and cultivating an elevated 
taste for the beautiful in music. We subjoin the contents of the present 
number :—My Heart with Fond Emotion, Quando i! Destino, as sung by 
Jenny Lind in La Fille du Regiment, composed by Donizetti; Lament 
for Home, I’ve Left the Snow Clad Hills, composed by Linley, and as 
sung by Jenny Lind; The Camp was my Home, Sul Campo Guerrier, as 
sung iu Fille du Regiment by Jenny Lind; the Swedish Nightingale’s, 
Jenny Lind, Galop Polka, composed by Julien. Subseriptivn price five 
dollars per annum, or fifty cents for single copies ; forwarded to any part 
of the country. 


The Prana. 


Park Tuzatre.—Madame Bishop’s Operatic troupe continues to 
draw respectable, although not crowded houses. We cannot resist expres- 
sing our admiration of the perfect representations of Norma and the Son- 
nambula as lately rendered at the Park. The acting of Madame Bishop, in 
the Druidess, would alone stamp her as a dramatic artiste apart from her ex- 
quisite execution of the music. The impressive and majestic embodi- 
ment of Oreveso, too, by Valtellina, is a great feature of attraction. We 
have seldom seen Valtellina to greater advantage. The stage arrange- 
ments are in the highest degree creditable to the stage management at 
the Park. The scenery, by Hilyard, is all new for the occasion, and is 
picturesque and appropriate. The view of a Druidical place of worship 
is bold and massive in its design, and particularly well executed. The 
interior of a Druidical temple is also a very striking scene; it might have 
been rendered more correct, and even more effective, by giving the cir- 
cular form adopted by the Druids for their temples. It is an oversight in 
the artist. 

This evening, Lucrezia Borgia is to be produced with unequalled mag- 
nificence, and a strength of cast superior to any before presented in New 
York. Madame McFarren, the new contralto, makes her first appearance 
in this Opera. 

Mr. Forrest has played Metamora and the Gladiator during the week 
to excellen houses. This distinguished actor passed through the city 
on his way to complete his Southern engagements, and Mr. Simpson 
very wisely secured his invaluable services for two vacant nights. 


Broapwar Tueatre.—The new Ballet troupe has proved a mine of 
wealth to this establishment. The house is crowded nightly with de- 
lighted audiences, and there appears to be no diminution in the excite- 
ment produced by the finished execution and perfect arrangement of this 
first specimen ever offered in this country of a complete Ballet d’action. 
It is now generally conceded that M. and Mde Monplaisir are really fin- 
ished artistes of the highest order of calibre. Their peculiarly original 
style, although wanting in the classic finish of other gifted dancers we 
have seen in New York, is yet so strikingly brilliant and so redolent 
of grace, freshness, and expression, that it captivates and fascinates in 

despite of previous predilections. Their career in this country will be 

one series of triumphs. M. Bartholomin, the director of the troupe, is 
actively engaged in preparing a new and magnificent Ballet d’action, to be 
ready for production when L’ Aimee shall be on the wane of its present 
all powerful attraction. This shows an energy on the part of the man- 
agement highly meritorious, for the expensive scenic and other decora- 
tions con ected with these entertainments must be enormous, and we 
are willing to give the management credit of possessing sufficient tact to 
know that their next effort must even exceed the first, or the public 
will lose their taste for these most fascinating of all dramatic entertain- 
ments. 

The interest of the performances during the week has been mate- 
rially heightened by an admirable selection of Dramatic pieces, exceed. 
ingly well played by the stock company. We notice the fact, for it ar- 
gues an attention on the part of the management, worthy of all praise. 
We hold it to bea suicidal policy in the management of any Theatre, 
when a strong extra attraction is presented, to place the stock company 
of a Theatre in an unfavourable aspect before a crowded house. The 
impression produced is sure to be detrimental to the future welfare of 
the Theatre. A new domestic Drama called the Country Squire, was 
produced on the second night of the Ballet, and the excellence of the 
piece, joined to the perfect manner in which it was played, has given 
added attractions to the entertainments of the evening. Mr. H. Wallack, 
as the Squire, a picture of the Old English Gentleman, of the good olden 
time, is arich and racy piece of sterling acting. We must in justice con 
fess that Mr. Wallack is nightly establishing himself in the good opinion 
of the public, in his newly adopted line of character. Mr. Lester. too, 
as a modern exquisite, is artistical and effective. Miss Fanny Wallack; 
as a dashing young beauty of the Lady Gay Spanker School, is particu- 
larly spirited, and Mrs. Winstanley, as the House keeper of the Hearty 
Old Squire, is the very pattern of tne House-keeper of an Ancient 
House. The piece is most carefully put apon the Stage ; indeed, the 
stage management at this House is deserving of decided approbation. 


Bowrny Tukatre.—Mr. Jackson has suspended the run of his grand 
patriotic spectacle to give a succession of standard pieces, which have 
been long established favourites at this house. Several novelties, we un- 
derstand, are in the course of preparation. 


Orymeic Tueatrx.—Mitchell keeps up a constant succession of new 
pieces. The past week he has produced a laughable farce entitled, 
“ Out on the Sly,” which, from its laughable absurditivs of situation and 
equivoque and the efforts of the performers, have proved successfal. 
Last week a new extravaganza under the name of “The New Pla- 
net,” was produced, and promises to have a run. The piece is an- 
nounced as from the pen of J. R. Planché, but it must have undergone a 
complete revision from the original, for it is local in its character and di- 
alogue. The alterations, if such they are, have been successfully exe, 
cuted, and the piece is really pointed, witty, and piquant. Miss Taylor, 
as the newly discovered planet, and Conover as Mercury, Mrs. Henry as 
“The Earth,” and the pretty Miss Phillips as Venus, sre all excellent. 
Miss Taylor is entrusted with a parody on “ Una voce” and several other 
airs, which she givesdeliciously. A series of tableaux is introduced with 
effect—they are very prettily executed. A new extravaganza to be 
called “‘The Chinese Junk,” is announced. The subject is a rich one, 
and, by skilful handling, may be made highly attractive 
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TABERNACLE. 
R. DEMPSTER’S THIRD ORIGINAL BALLAD SOIREE, will be given at the 


to M. 'T., box 1668, Post-office, will be attended oct 30.—3t. 











LAD ¥ wishes a situation as Governess to young childven. Inquire of the Editor of 
this paper. sept 25—tf 


R. HALL’S Observations on the Causes, Symptoms, and cure of Diseases of the 
THROAT AND LUNGS, ty @ newand safe mode of treatment, 200 pp. 8vo. 5th 
Ed., 1847. For sale at 193 Chesnut-street, Philadelphia, and 109 Main-street, Cincinnati. 











Office in Cincinnat, from 1st June to 1st Novembe:, and in New Orleans thereafter. 


Tabernacle on MONDAY EVENING, November Ist, on whicn occasion he 
will sing his favourite songs—The Spot where I was Born—The Loved one was not 
There—John Anderson my Jo—The Rainy Day—Saw Ye my Wee Thing ‘—I’m with 
you once again, my friends—A Man’s a Man for a’ that—Lament of the Irish Emigrant 
—Let us Love one ano:her—My Nannie O—I’m alone, al! alone—Jeanie Morrison, and 
Duncan Gray—To conclude with his popular cantata, The May Queen, in three parts. 

Tickets 50 cents, to be had at the Music Stores, et Mr. Dempster, at the New York 
Hotel, and at the doors in the evening. . 
Doors open at haif-pas 6 te commence at hall-past 7 o'clock oct SO—I1t, 

LADY having a few leisure hours wishes to attend some young pupils at their re- 
4 sidence, to teach the preparatory biarches of English, Geogiapby, and Aritnme. 
tic. She canreler to some of the most respectable families in the city. A line addressed 

















ae GILLOTT’S STEEL!PENS.—HENRY{JESSOP, 91 Joha-street, ba 

ae or pepe 4 receiving fresh supplies of the above well known Pens 

- Y description, ou cards and in boxes of one gross each, which he effers to the trade 
For hand ecomme i 

Bi os un light writing, the Croton Pen is r mded a5 superior to any yet 


CavuTion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has beee 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine) article being offered to the pub. 
lic, that Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that Protection t:3 laws of the 
country extend to him. 
In pursuance of which Mr, Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chanc 
a ery of the 
ae an injunction against one party thus violating bis rights, perpetually 
ing (the defendant) from making or offering for,sale, any Pens wi name 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott. . ~ = sae an 
The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
et ao coe are warned that proceedings ia Chancery will at«nce, on dis- 
covery, tituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gi 1 
oti i : y ng ¥) illott’s name er 
Canava dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 
feb 6— JAMES FOX, Moatreal. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND = 
, LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
4 SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.’ 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT oF PARLIAMENT.) 
. CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185 i 
invested'in the United Bovey ot” (Fart of the capital is 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., George-st., Hanover-sqaare 
Chairman ofthe Court of Ditectors in Londoa. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LUCAL DIRECTORS. 
(Chief Office for America, 74 Wall-st)—New York. 
deceh Basvey, Eva Chairman ,; = Sores, Si 
n J. Pa rT, le eorge Barclay, ‘ Samuel M. Fox 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq, Samnel 8. Howland, -» Willi an Ho se 
_RWARDRTHECHREBER an, coer acorns 
> + G . 
Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, a 2 &e., peer at ‘be Obiet 
Office 74 Wail-st, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


North American Colonies 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
aug 28. tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 
JNO. W. Ss. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


S prepared to receive a limited number of private pupils during th . 
fn) 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from Bleecker street, New el nam 

















LADY who has, for a namber of years, given instraction in ail the branch Fins 
English education couaily taught in the Erst schools, with French and Basic, wisk- 
es to obtaina situation as Principal in a school, or as Governess in a private family 
She can give the very first refereuces in the city, and the hig hest testimonials as to ca. 
pability, &e. Applications, post-paid, addressed to T. Z., care of Dr. Bartlett Albioa 
office, will meet with immediate attenticn. No objection to go south oct 1e—s 


)RENCH LANGUAGE.—Prof. J. P. EDWARDS, now teachi i 
I H. P. ‘'appan’s schooi, has the bononr of informing the ublic t Ry. LP. 4 
Yous Ladies -— gn nog gh oe te October, at bis residence, 30 McDou- 
al street south east corner o rince, ¢ lessons of bh 
rey) as eae at Law! pastten, A. M. PARES NESE CS Tene, 
erms.— Ten dollars for twenty-four lessons, in advance. F , 
particulars apply at the Professor’s residence. ‘ sy nena: amie 








oz CANADA COLLEGE.—The midsumwer vacation will 
28, 1847. 





end on September 


TERMS: 
Day ScnoLans.—Preparatory Form 4 a0 
College Form - - - sa & & oxi + - anem 
BoarpeRrs.—Preparatory Form 4 16 rn 
- fo - - - 0 " 
College Form - + + - - 3316 6 — 
Zs bd. 
OrtionNaAL Brancnes—(Extra.)\—Hebrew or German I 5 0 per quater. 
ebrew.and German - - 200 we 
Ornamental Drawing - - 100 os 


Singing Ne Instrumental Music 


1 0 ¢ “ 
° LA HAYE, Collect: .c. . 
Upper Canada College, Toronto, Sept. 6, 1347. superna phy 7 





Ns DISTRICT, U. C., 40 miles from the Falls.—To be LET or SOLD,a 
comfortable residence, with offices fit for the immediate reception of atamily ; the 
house and g:ounds, including well fenced garden and young orchard, secluded by the 
forest fom the Talbot Road, which passes the avenue gate. 32 acres cleared, the lot 
— 4 acres. Price $2,000—Rent $100. 

‘ , the adjoining lot, containing 200 acres, 18 cleared, large young orchard, a well 
built log house, and a frame barn 60 by 40, and 20 feet high. Price $1fo0 Reut $5¢@. 

Apply, post paid, te M. & STEWART, 
sept 25—4, Grammar School, Ancaster, U. C. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACK ETS,—To sail on the 1st, 8th, 16th and Mth 
ofevery month 

This line of pekets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th of every month, from London on the 5th, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 
aml Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, of every month throughout the year, 
viz :— 

Ships. Masters. ;Days of Sailing from New, Days ot Sault: from 
| York. | - Leadon.” 


Northumberland, R.H. Griswold,\Jan. 8, May 8, Sept. 3/Feb. 22, June 28 
St. James, «i 16 PY 16 Mar. 5, July 5, ar 
iad “e “ 











Toronto, 1. Pratt, “ ¥ “ 24, “<- ig, 13, 13 
Switzerland, A. T. Fleichez, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct 1) “ 21, “ Qf, « of 
Mediator, D.L.Stark, | “ 8, . 4 “  * 26, * g8 3 
Quebec, J. H. Williams, “ 16, * 16, ** 16April 5, Aug. 5, Dec. 5 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan, “ 24, “ 24, “* a % 19, «FP ag? we 1g 
Independence, W.R. Bradish,|Mar. 1, July1, Now. 1} “ 21,  @1, « oF 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, ; . “ 8, “ a 98, s gH «gg 
Wellington, C, Chadwick, | “ 16, “ 16, ‘* 16)/May 5, 5, Jan 5 


Marg. Evans E.G. Tinker,' ° 2, “24, “ * BS 13, “ 


Prince Albert, f; R. Meyer, |Aprill, Aug.!, Dee. 1, “ 21, * @1, “ gy 
“ 


Ame. Eagle M.Chadwick, “ 8, ‘ 8, 8 28) «gg kt gg 
Rob’t, Peel, D. Chadwick,| “ 16, ‘16, ‘ I6June 5, Oct. 5, Feb. 5 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, | “ 2, “24, om 13 & I 
Uladiator, R.L. Banting, | Janu 1, May 1, Sept i “ 2, * g « gy 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letiers.pa rcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bilis of Lading are igned there- 
for, Apply to JOHN RISWOLD, 70 Souh-sreet 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & CO 78 Sonth-st., 
sept 11, 1847. and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


THE BOEHM FLUTE.--PHILIP ERNST, Professor of the Fiate and Guitar 
$95 Broadway, near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has now a 
most excellent assortment of the above instrument, socelebrated for its superiority over 
the ordinary one. The flutes Mr. Ernst offers tor sale are ali manufactured for bim ex- 
pressly, and warranted to be perfectin every respect. If those gentlemen who are in, 
terested for this instrument, alread y so much admired, would callupor Mr. Ernst, at his 
music saloon,395 Broadway, he would be most happy to show and explain the nume- 
rous advantages of this kind of flate. 
N. 8.—Mr. Ernst has also severaleight key flutes, (taken i@ Exchange ‘manufacture 
by some of the best makers in this country, which he will dispose of muc. se own cost. 
mar 27—3m. 





UFFALO, DETROIT, AND CHICAGO.—From Buffalo to Detroit in 22 bours 

From Buffalo to Chicago in 54 hours A daily line of new low pressure steamers 
has been established between Detroit and Buffalo, in connection wite the Central Rail 
Road across Michigan. 

The new and splendid steam packet CANADA H. Van Allen, master, 800 tons bur- 
then, low pressure engine, will run as follows:—Leave Butialo for Detroit every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday morning at 9 o’clock. Leaves Detroit tor Buffalo every Monday 
and ‘I'bursday evening at 7 o’clock—through in 22 hours, 

The LONDUN, G. E. Willoughby, master, leaves Buffalo for Detroit every Monday 
and Thursday morning at 10 o’clock. Leaves Detroit for Buffaio every Tuesday and 
Friday evening at 7 o’clock—tbrough in 22 hours, 

The above boats are, for strength, speed, comfort, and accommodations, nor surpassed 
by »ny on the Lake., and are commanded by experienced and weil known captains. 

Passengers will be en ty from Buffalo to Chicago, or from Chicago to Buffalo by 
this line. Every effort will be made to render the passage safe, rapid, comfortabie, and 
punctual. of J aug 7—3m. 
Fy ig? INSTITUTION FOR SENIOR CLASSES OF YOUNG LADIES.— 

Rev, GoruaM D. Assort, Principal, No. 15 University Place, between Washington 
and Union Parks. : é 

This ins: itation is specially intended for Young Ladies in advanced stages of educa- 
tion. Itembraces, however, introductory departments for junior pupils. The organ- 
ization, course of study, instructior and lectures, ensure a thorough, systematic, and 
symmetrical e ucation, from the earliest years. In the development and d scipline of 
the mind, constant reference is had to the formatien of an accomplished Christian cha- 
racter 

The number of pupils in each department is limited. The fall term will commence 
Wednesday, Sept. 8th. A few young ladies are received as members of the family of 
yhe Principal. : ; 

Further information, or circnlars may be obtained on application by letter, oF — 

aug 





August 20, of the Principal. personally, at the iustitinton. 
ei TATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s office, Albany, August 3d, 1847.—To the, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby given, that at 
the next general election to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of No- 
vember next, the following officersare to be elected, to wit: . 
STATE.—A Secretary of State, Comptroller, Siate Tieasurer, Attorney General 
State Engineer and Surveyor, Three Canal Commissioners, and Three Inspectors of 
State Prisons. ' 
DISTRICT.—One Senator for the Third Senate District, consisting ofthe First, Se- 
cond, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Wards of the city of New York ; One Senator for 
the Feurth Senate District, consisting oi the Seventh, Teotb, Thirteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Wards of the said city ; One Senator for the Fifth sevate District, consisting of 
the Kighth, Ninth, and Fourteenth Wards of the said city; and One Senator for the 
Sixth Senate District consisting of the Eleventh, Twelfth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and 
Eighteenth Wards of the said city. , : 
COUNTY.—Also the following officers for the said city and counly, to wit :—Sixteen 
Members of Assembly—One to be elected in each Assembly District. 
Yours, Respecttuily, N. 8. BEN TON, Secretary of State. 
Suerirr’s Orrice, New York, August 5th, 1847. 
The above is pees pursuant to the —— of «eee d of State, and the re- 
is e in such case made and provicec 
quirements of the Stauute i ef 3. V. WESTERVELT 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
("All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week 
antil the election, and theo hand in their bills for advertising the same, se that they 
may be laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised 
Stat. vol. 1, chap. 6, title 3, article 3d, part Ist, page 140 
sept 4—te. 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, at the Uffice No. 3 Barclay stregt 
New York, by J. 8. BARTLETT, M.D., sole propriciec ; and forwarded by the a 
of the same day te all parts of the continent. 




















